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ABSTRACT 

This report was designed to measure the effort 

expended daring 1971 toward implementing programs to meet th^ needs 

of citizens of Iowa and to supply the State Board of Public 

Instruction with data, information, and advice to improve career 

education efforts in the state. Data were obtained primarily from 

statistics available by the State Department of Public Instruction 

and the State Auditor's Office, from site visit observations 

conducted over a 2-year period, and from questionnaire responses by 

local and area school administrators, instructors, and students. 

Based on the findings, a number of conclusions were reached, some of 

which are: (1) Secondary school students seem to have a greater 

interest in pursuing post-secondary vocational and technical programs 

in area schools than previously, (2) Future program planning in the 

vocational and technical area would be enhanced by annual labor 

market needs surveys, (3j Area community colleges do not have the 

proper financial commitment to provide strong vocational and 

technical programs, (4) An imbalance of training effort exists in the 

seven occupational clusters, (5) Most of the area schools provide 

academic instruction related to the world of work, and (6) Population 

trends and the state general aid formula may cause vocational 

programs to have to be extended to disproportionate lengths, 

o'".uthor/SN) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION & DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

INTRODUCTION 

This report was designed to meet the requirements oC Public Law 
90-576 in terms of measuring the extent of effort expended during the past 
year (using the St.':^te Plan for Career Education as a bench mark) toward 
implementing programs to meet the needs of the citizens of Iowa. The re- 
port is also designed to satisfy the desires of the State Board of Public 
Instruction for data, information, and advice to be considered in develop- 
ing policies to foster improvement of the career education effort in Iowa, 
A summary of the major points for which Council thought was requested is 
contained in the December 14, 1971 letter from Mrs. Virgil Shepard, State 
Board President. These points are as follows: 

1, What are the recommendations of the Advisory Council 
regarding the role and responsibilities of the dif- 
ferent educational agencies involved in career educa- 
tion? 

2* What are the recommendations of the Advisory Council 
regarding financing career education? 

3. What are the strengths and weaknesses of career edu- 
cation offerings in the elem.entary-secondary schools 
of the State? 

It is also the hope of the Council that the State Legislature will 
be able to use the contents of this report as an assist in its law making 
efforts. A few items in this report reflect on problem areas that emanate 
from congressional action. Hopefully, the Council's efforts at bringing 
these to light will be of assistance at that level. 
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The report was developed through the use of . stat isticaL in- 
formation made available by the lowa Department of Public Instruction, 
The State Auditor's Office, from obser \/ations made by field visits of 
the Advisory Counci ^ ng. the past two years, from questionnaire re- 

sponses by local c. ''^ = school administrators, and instructors, and 

from numerous other data sources which are listed in the bibliography. 
The Council wishes to recognize and commend the local and area school 
educators for the high level of professionalism which they displayed 
through the rapid return of the ques tionnai -ces • The questionnaires 
mailed were sent to a sample of the total population and mailed by 
groups, according to the speciality background of the individual, i.e., 
school administrators, office education ins tructors , vocational agri- 
culture instructors, and the like- The percentage of response was con- 
sidered to be exceedingly high on the first mailing which allowed the 
Council to conserve some of its limited funds by not requiring a second 
and third mailing to obtain a sufficient response for tabulation* We 
appreciate these attitudes which were demonstrated by the lowa Educators. 

The Council also recognizes the assistance of the various staff 
members of the Department of Public Instruction in forwarding needed data 
to the Council and interpreting and clarifying information in which there 
appeared to be discrepancies. 

The methodology used for completion of this report included 
charting the major component parts of Public Law 90-576 and sub-dividing 
these components into elementary and secondary school effort, area school 
effort, and adult education effort • Because of the large number of 
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compouents of the Act and limited staff time, it was possible to only com- 
plete an assessment of state effort relating to the portions of the Act on 
secondary and post secondary programs, and selected exemplary programs and 
projects. A cursory review was made of the portions of the Act relating 
to dir. ' handicapped, guidance and counseling, research and 

training, cooperative programs, and consumer and homemaking education. 
No attention was given, in this report, to construction, contracting with 
private schools, ancillary services, work study, or the secondary and post 
secondary school effort In adult education. 

Throughout the report, primary data sources are cited. In order 
to increase efficiency, a modified scientific footnoting method is used to 
identify the sourc.^?.s of the data cited. A typical footnote carries the ap- 
pearance of (5-150). In this illustration, the 5 denotes the data source 
which is numbered in the bibliography and the number 150 cites the page 
number on which the data may be found. A footnote appearing like (25) 
identifies a single document (usually of limited length) found in the bib- 
liography where no page number is necessary. 

Public Law 90-576 specified that each state shall establish a 
vocationa 1 education advisory council. In the Fall of 1971, the Iowa 
Vocational Advisory Council decided to change its name to the Iowa Career 
Education Advisory Council. It was the belief of this Council that the 
change in name would not create any conflict in terms of discharging its 
responsibilities as outlined in Public Law 90-576. Current emphasis by 
the U. S. Office of Education on Career Education places importance on the 
Iowa Council's efforts to be concerned about the total career development 
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of r a citizens of Iowa, rather than limiting its effortif oi^ly to the job 
ski s^evelopment portion of career education whicl^ is normally referred 
to as vocational education* 
DEFINITION OF TERMS 

This report uses certain terminology for which a statement oi 
definition may ;.arify the communications between the intent by the Council 
and the message received by the reader. Where the source of the definition 
is not identified by footnote, the definition has been approved for use in 
this report by the lowa Career Education Advisory Council. 
Administrative Decision 

A decision defining the details with which board policy will be 
implemented. 

Board Policy 

A judgment, derived from some system of values and some assess- 
ment of situational factors, operating as a general plan for funding 
decisior^s regarding the means of attaining desired objectives. (1-403) 
(Some policies are also established by the Iowa Legislature and the Con- 
gress in their law-making activities.) 

Career Education 

K - 6 - Career education in grades K - 6 relate existing es- 
sential instruction in the basic skills to the varied ways by which adults 
earn a living and teaches respect for the value of all work* 

Junior High School - Career education in the junior high school 
provides ^'hands-on" exploratory opportunities in major occupational "clus- 
ters" (broad groupings such as marine science, construction, fine arts, and 
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health, et. al.) of which each student should explore a minimum of three 
clusters which are of his greatest interest to determine the nature of 
careers in each cluster. 

Senior High School * Career education in the senior high school 
should provide a broad range skill training in clusters of closely related 
occupations keyed to student interests, labor market needs, and recent mi- 
gration patterns of the institution's graduates* The student should develop 
sufficient skill in a specific job cluster to qualify for employment or 
entrance into more advanced job preparation or further education for a pro- 
fession. It may be desirable to provide a cooperative program for the stu- 
dent during his 12th grade to bridge the student's transition from school 
to work. 

The Area Community Colleges and Area Vocational Schools can serve a 
unique function as part of the total career education effort* These schools 
should cooperate as a statewide system that provides specialized vocational 
and technical programs for those persons who have graduated or left high 
school who need highly developed skills in specific job categories to com- 
pete effectively in the labor market. 

Functional Administrative Cost - The administrative cost in an area 
school which is directly attributable to one of the four specific program 
functional categories outlined in Section 286A.12 of the Iowa Code. To il- 
lustrate, the functional administrative cost attributable to the cost of 
all vocational programs of an area school would be the salary of the voca- 
tional director, his staff, supplies, travel, and the like. (48) 

Program - A number of courses (or units of instruction) properly or- 
O janized into learning units for the purpose of attaining specified educational 



objectives; many include out-of -schoo 1 activities sponsored by the school; 

(1-A20) 

or 

A curriculum - which is organized and conducted in accordance with the 
provisions o£ the State Plan for Vocational liducation approved the li, 
Office of Education. (14-16) 

Vocational Education - That portion of career education that is di- 
rected toward imparting to students the skills and specific related infor- 
mation necessary to prepare the individual for entry into employment. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF THE STATE PLAN AND FUNDING PATTERNS 
THE STATE PLAN 

part II of the State Plan contains an analysis of data which is 
utilised for projecting the vocational education needs of the State for a 
pexicd of five years. The aata is presented in tabular and graphic form. 
The identified labor .larkel need information was compiled from several 
primary sources. Sonrc of tfcie sources derive their conclusions on labor 
market need from statni^ticaL projections, while others project needs based 
on vacancy studies- A third process utiliz^es employer surveys to project 
future need. 

Previous annual evaluations by this Council have recognized that, 
while the information used was the best available, the reliability of the 
data mix could be questioned. Valid data is necessary for effective plan- 
ning. For this reason, this Council has recommended, in the past, the 
coTupletion of a coordiaated state-wide labor market survey of employers. 
At the time of this writing, the planning and design for a study of labor 
market need has been completed by the Department of Public Instruction. 
That agency has reported that they intend to conduct the labor market need 
survey in time to include the results in the Amendmetits of the 1973 State 
Plan, For this reason^, the Council will not spend time developing an ex- 
tended analysis of Part II of the State Plan for Fiscal Year 1972. Se- 
lected elements of Part II have been cited in the advice letter sent by 
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the Council to the State Boai-u wiLn regai'd to nocded ainGndiv.on t s for i ■ \' 
Fiscal Year Vil'] r. » iis. advice leLtor , be i ouiui in the Ap- 

pendix* 

Planni ng i-or Manpower iNoeds - Ti^c current cifort by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in identifying empLoycrs training needs is one 
of the components of the Career Education Need l^nformation System. The 
empUoyment need portion of the CENIS Project covers a sampling of all em- 
ploTers, state-wide. This Project also includes a sample oC all employers 
located within the boundaries of each merged area district in the State. 
The study is to be funded with State research funds from Public Law 90-576. 

According to Section 103(a)(1) of Public Law 90-576, the Commr.s- 
sioner of Education shall transfer funds to the Secretary of Labor, so 
that he may complete national, regional, state, and local studies and pro- 
jections of tnanpower needs for the use of Federal, state, and local of- 
ficials. Since the passage of Public Law 90-576, no funds have been re- 
ceived by the Iowa State ETnplo3mient Security Commission to make studies and 
projections for career education planning* Further, it has been determined 
that the U. S, Office of Education has never transferred any funds from 
their office to the Secretary of Labor under Section 103(a)(1). 

Presently, the National Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion is hosting meetings between the U. S. Office of Education and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to identify methods for effectively identifying 
labor market v^eeds. These discussions, we understand, include details of 
implementing Section 103(a)(1) of Public La^r 90-576. 
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In a report Ivoni Llie Governor's Conlerence on Coinprehonsive Man- 
power planning, George Lundberg, Chaix-man of the Iowa EmployrncnL SocuriuV 
Conmiission reported ''..•that, despite volumes ol statistics coIiect:ed uv 
government agencies and others, there were many importanL areas where we 
(sic: Employment Security) had little, if any reliable information*'' v32-i4) 
He further reports that current work force data is not available for almost 
two-thirds of our lowa Counties. (32-41) 

Iowa State Employment Security Commission reports that the major problem 
in collecting adequate labor market information is the lack of qualified 
personnel and data processing capacity. (32-42) 

The Council has had the opportunity to review the planning and 
design foundation for the labor market need portion of the CENTS Project » 
The Project will be funded with Fart C funds from Public Law 90-576* It 
appears to the Council that the system being planned will yield informa- 
tion that can be used to facilitate effective state-wide and area-wide 
educational program planning. It also appears that this information will 
be of considerable value, since it will be based on employers' stated 
needs which will be sampled periodically. This expression by employers 
will reflect, more accurately, projected employment opportunities in more 
meaningful job classifications in Iowa than the 1972 statistical projec- 
tions made by the Iowa State Employment Security Commission in their 
publication Occupational Requirements for Vocational Education FY 1972 * 
Those projections are based on national trends for broad clusters of jobs. 

Federal regulations prohibit the use of Part C research funds 
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on the same topic for rnui'e i;n<j c.i<.rl* appears uppropriat.e i.or 

the Adminis tratiov; i-^.rid 3carci ol L^rhl.Lc Iri:^ c rue t: i ..:-u co ;v;i.ve aitention to 
planning for funding and itup . erioiu.a i lOh w!. lutuve labor r:.arket surv;.:ys 
like that proposed unaor 'rAm r'/ENlS projcci. 

Should thd l.i . S> Ofl:ico iducaLiou i^una Lhe U. S. DcpartmciLt 
of Labor to the full extent ^pecii:ier^ m Liie Iax^^ ($5 , 000 j, 000 ) , and should 
the U. S. Department of Labor divert a propovt ionacc ,-3hare of these funds 
to the Iowa State Erap 1 c ;;/riieti t Security Commission, tine allocation to Iowa 
would, most likely, be inad^^rquate to effectively collect tlie necessary 
planning information i.-.:^ outlined by Vir . Lundbcrg in his speecli* Funds 
should be souglit from Lhe Srate Legislature to snpport periodic labor 
market need surveys « 

The State Plan is intended to be a blue print which details the 
work or accomplishments to be achieved in a given period of time. In 
order to develop such a plan, it is necessar-y to have reliable data about 
the labor inarket, student needs and interests, and past trends of student 
movement within and out of state. To be effective, a blue print or plan 
must have demiensional character is --ics that cell how much^, when, and where* 
These dimensions need to possess projection of possibilities for deviation. 

Maps contained in Part II of the State Plan for career education 
delineate depressed areas, areas with high youth unemployment, areas of 
generally high unemployment and underemployment, and areas experiencing 
high rates of school dropouts. (See Maps 1 & 2). Other graphics identify 
areas of population density, schools with five or more vocational programs 
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and geographic areas sei^;ed by each area school. 

When reviewi-n;., che BcaLe Plan for Fiscal Year 1972 , the Council 
finds that state-'.v/ide quanti native measures tor performance are identified 
in the annual Plan* Neither the aunual Plan nor the long-range Plan identi 
fy the school diSuri'cts where rhe projected programs will be located to 
serve the grea'cesc namber of students with the greatest needs most effi- 
ciently* The Plan, aiso^ does not specify vrhether the new or expanded pro- 
grams will be located in the schools experiencing high rates of youth drop- 
out or high youth unt^rupioynicnt- The current and preceding State Plans did 
not state the goals to be attained in dimensional or measurable terms. 

The U, S, Office of Education has developed new guidelines for 
the State to follow in developing the State Plan for Fiscal Year 1973. 
These "ildelines encourage the writing of the State Plan in terms of meas- 
urable obiect:''^'es * 

The U. S. Office of Education guidelines specify that the goals 
need to be stated in cerms of level of education (e.g., elementary, sec- 
ondary and the like) in addition to target populations such as general, 
disadvantaged, handicapped, and the like. 

One inhibiting factor to effective state planning is the un- 
certainty of federal funding. For this reason, it appears appropriate 
that priorities should be placed on program implementation, 550 that 
schools and students with greatest needs are given high priority and 
others are given lower priority. 

Educational Program Implementation - The major program cate- 
gories were analyzed in Table I of Part II of the State Plan to identify 



a comparison between stated employment opportunities and projected output 
from secondary and post secondary schools • The reader should refer to 
Graph 1 and note that two occupational areas lead all others m terns of 
reaching the employment needs v;ithin rhe State. These are technical 
education at seventy-three per cent and health c::cupations at fifty per 
cent. When comparing Iowa's projected performance with Graph 2, it should 
be observed that the greatest: employment expansion should be occurring in 
the fields of professional and technical, service workers, clerical work- 
ers, and sales workers. While, national treuas apparently are used 
for planning in the State, categories such as professional and technical 
workers generally denote competence level required for performance on- 
the-job and is of questionable value for educational planning, since there 
are technical workers found in office, distributive, industrial and 
agriculture occupations, in addition to many other broad categories. 

Selected contents of the '^Annual Report for Iowa" (20) were 
analyzed and charted in Graph 3. This document generally supports the 
national trends reflected in Graph 2. One exception occurs, in that the 
Iowa projection lumps together demand for clericax and sales workers. This 
information is of limited value for educational planning, since there are 
significant differences in skills necessary to work in clerical occupa- 
tions when compared to those required in sales occupations. 

The report. Manpower Needs in Iowa by Occupation, 19 71-- 75, 
shows a' vast refinement in defining specific occupations for training 
needs, (23) 
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Professional, technical and service occupations! groups 

will grow fastest 



Employment 
(millions) 

1968 1980 
75.9 95.1 



10.3 15.5 



7.7 n.i 



12.8 17.3 



4.6 6.0 



7.8 9.5 



10.0 12.2 



1.7 2,0 



Occupational group 
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ALL OCCUPATIONS 

Professional and technical 
workers 

Service workers, except 
Private household, e.g. hospital 
attendants, policemen, waitresses 

Clerical workers 



Sales workers 

Managers, officials, 
proprietors 

Craftsmen and foremen 
Private household workers 



14.0 15.4 Operatives, e.g. assemblers, 
truck drivers, bus drivers 



3.6 3.5 



3.5 2.6 



Non-farm laborers 



Farm workers ;*33; 

1 



Percent change 
20 -10 0 10 20 30 -^0 

I I 




■ ■ ■ Ji 




i I 



GRAPH 2 



From: U. S. Manpower in the 1970 's 

U. S. Department of Labor, 1970 

Q U. S. G.P.O., Washington, D.C. 
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Projected Employment Opportunities During FY 1972 
(From: Occupational Requirements for Vocational 
Education - FY 1973 - Iowa Employment 
Security Commission, Des Moines, p.7,) 



Graph by Iowa Career Education Advisdry Council 
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The results from the CEWIS Project vili aore adequately identify 
programming trends that should take place in the State. It should be pos- 
sible to summarize these occupations into the fifteen occupational clusters 
identified by the U. S. Office of Educaticn. The fifteen occupational 
clusters include: 



Apt*! —Hii*^ 1 HP <^ s and 


Marketing and 


Natural Resources 


Distribution 


Business & Office 


Marine Science 


Health 


Personal Services 


Public Service 


Construction 


Environment 


Transportation 


Coramunication and 


Consumer and Home- 


Media 


making Education 


Hospitality and 


Fine Arts and 


Recreation 


Humanities 


Manufacturing 


(8- 



Each cluster could then be further identified by categories based on com- 
petency level. These would include unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled, 
technical, and professional. It is recognized that institutions of higher 
education have been preparing persons for employment in the professions 
for many years. Junior and community colleges and area vocational-technical 
schools have been preparing persons for employment in technical occupations 
for at least twelve years. With respect to the 1972 State Plants projected 
increase in needs for professional and technical persons, the question 
should be raised considering the viable labor market; does this trend 
identify whether employers will prefer to intensify "in company'' promo- 
ErJc^^® of skilled personnel to technical classifications, or will employers 
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hire graduates from technical programs for technical vacancies in their 
organization? Also, do the national trends for professional and techni- 
cal workers apply to Iowa? 

Attention should be called to the reported level of proi^rar- im- 
plementation outlined in Table 1, Part II, page 3, of the 1972 State ?I-n 
for Career Education. The contents of this table are surmr^rized in Graph 
1. Tnis table illustrates an unbalanced implementation of programs in 
the various fields, when compared to available labor market information. 
Questions could be raised as to why educational institutions in Iowa are 
planning to satisfy seventy-seven per cent and fifty-four per cent of the 
need for technical and health workers respectively in 1976, while only 
thirteen per cent of the need for workers in distribution and sales will 
be met in that year and the percentage of training output for office 
workers compared to the need will be reduced from fifteen to thirteen per 
cent. The latter two occupational clusters are providing some of the 
more expanding employment opportunities in the State, according to current 
projections. There appears to be a need for the State Board to develop 
policies calling for coordinated future implementation of programs. 

Developing State Plan Contents - The level of federal funding 
is always an unknown factor which inhibits effective state-wide planning. 
It seems appropriate for the State Plan to be written in plateaus. Should 
the State receive the same funding as the previous year, one should expect 
plateau one of the Plan to be implemented. Should the State receive a per- 
centage increase in funds over the previous year, plateau two programming 
should be implemented. 
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ContinuinR Labor Market Surv£y - There appears to be a need 
for an annual collection of labor market information to provide current 
basis for effective vo'~ational educational planning. The CEKIS Project 
components, after the system is perfected, should be assigned to these 
agencies that are best equipped to complete the tasks. The State Man- 
power Planning Council irhould coordinate this CENIS effort on an annual 
basis. 

The State Legislature should appropriate sufficient funds in 
the 1973 Session to defray the cost of the annual labor market survey. 
Possibly, state matching f unds for MDTA programs could be diverted to 
the labor market survey portion of CENIS. It is possible that future 
rapid shifts in the labor market may occur, as has recently happened 
in the aero-space and electronics industries, where large numbers of 
workers from these industries are experiencing unemployment. For this 
reason, it appears appropriate that future program planning should be 
aimed at balancing the state-wide offering with the fifteen occupational 
clusters, identified by the U, S. Office of Education, so that drastic 
shifts in training programs offered by schools will not be necessary. 



FUI^DING PATTERNS 



Graph 4 shows the total state cand federal funds allocated 
categorical aid to be used to assist in defraying the exceptional cost 
of vocational-technical and other categories of career education, such 
as disadvantaged and handicapped programs, research, teacher education, 
home economics and exemplary projects ♦ The Graph does not include allo- 
cations made for financing the cost of state administrative expenses • 
The solid lines represent the allocations of state and federal fvmds, 
and total state and federal funds available for local and area school 
program support* It should be noted that increases in state funding have 
not been made in proportion to the increase in federal funding. The in- 
crease in federal funding, during the last three fiscal years, brings 
that appropriation to a level almost equal to the amount appropriated 
by the State Legislature for fiscal year 1972, 

Prior to fiscal year 1968 and through fiscal year 1971, the 
State Legislature made a single appropriation for vocational education 
aid and left the responsibility for allocation of those state funds to 
the discretion of the State Board of Public Instruction. During the 64th 
General Assembly, the Legislature passed separate appropriations for 
secondary schools and area schools for vocational education support. The 
secondary schools were allocated $1,725,000*00 for each year of the bien- 
nium, while the area schools were allocated $5,175,000.00 for each year 
of the bienniump (4-5) The State Board is still left with the discre- 
tion of allocating the federal aid funds, between secondary and post 
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secondary schools, for vocation?.! education* 

The funding of area school programs from vocational aid i unds 
has been greater than secondary schools for the five year period rrcn: 
fiscal year 1968 through fiscal year 1972. Line C on the Graph repre- 
sents the funds available for programs designed for the general popula- 
tion, while line D represents the total amount of vocational aid funds 
available for area schools, including specially earmarked federal funds 
directed for use with special needs population and for the development 
of exemplary projects, and for guidance. The difference between lines 
C and D represents the amount of special purpose funds delivered to area 
schools • Except for fiscal year 1970, the average amount of vocational 
aid funds has been increasing over the five year period. 

The funding of elementary-secondary school programs from voca- 
tional aid funds has been less than that allocated to area schools during 
the five fiscal years • Line A cn Graph 4 represents the amount of funds 
available for programs designed for the general population, while line B 
represents the total amount of funds available for secondary schools, in- 
cluding special purpose federal funds* Eharing i le fiscal years 1968 
through 1971, there" was a trend toward reducing the amount of funds avail- 
able for programs for the general population, while in fiscal ye^r 1972 
there was a significant increase (nearly a million dollars), or almost 
thirty per cent. The amount of special purpose funds for secondary 
schools held at approximately $100,000 for fiscal years 1968 through 1969, 
increased to approximately $200,000 in fiscal year 1970 and moved to near- 
ly $1,000,000 in fiscal year 1971 and over $1,000>000 in fiscal year 1972. 
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Grapil i vas desigr^ed to present ar, overviev oi appropriations 
and allocation patterns ever a live year period. Cocchsions should 1:0 
be drawn froc this Graph vittcjt riinj a cautious and critical revie;: 



of tvo fltkr portiou:. or tr.is report entitled F'jndirx c; Secondarv h 



graJis (Cliapter i) ari :ir.ar.cial kiysis. 



SU^^MARY AND C0NCLV3ICNS 



Labor narket rxeeds projections ^ ba^ed on a survey ct er:pi v-cr7, 
should yield niore valid prograrr. planning Iniorrr.aLion 

been evidenced in the 1972 and earlier State Plans for Career Educa- 
tion. 

- On*going funding for the continuation of the labor market needs por- 
tion of the Career Education Need Information System under current 
regulations pertaining to Public Law 90-576 is not possible* 

- The 1972 State Plan for Career Education does not delineate the 
kinds of programs that are best suited to satisfy the most critical 
labor market needs nor what school districts should establish these 
programs in order to meet the most critical needs of the students. 

- New program implementation or existing program expansion is de- 
pendent upon the federal and state dollars available for these 
activities. 

^ Current program implementation shows little balance in terms of over- 
all projected employment opportunities. 

^ The term '"technical and professional workers*' as used to define em- 
ployment opportunities lacks value, since there are professional and 
Q technical workers in most occupational clusters. 
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Federal funding of vocational aid has ::.creis:.r.: :r. 
years to the point where it is ahcst equal t: :;:::.:r:; 
while state fanding increases for vccaticnal urocrari : 
comparatively insignificant, 
- A new precedent was established oy th.e State Legislature m l-'^l 
when they eannarked, for the first tirrie, funds for secondary 
and post secondary vocational programs instead cf r,ar;inc c:.'.- 
appropriation for both levels. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Council recoinmends that: 

!• State funding be sought for continuation of the labor market 
needs survey protion of the CENIS Project and that, since this 
kind of data would be useful to many organi2:ations within the 
State, the Project should be coordinated by the State Coopera- 
tive Area Manpower Planning Council. 

2. The U, Office of Education taxonomy coding system should 
be revised to reflect the fifteen occupational clusters that have 
been identified by the S. Office of Education, and the State 
Plan format should be revised to reflect the reporting of employ- 
ment needs, according to the fifteen occupational clusters. 

3. Priority be given to devoting additional effort to encourage 
secondary school systems that have high drop-out rates and whose 
graduates are experiencing high rates of unemployment, to imp le- 
nient vocational programs keyed to labor market needs. 

4* Future State Plans be prepared identifying priorities for new 
programs and program expansions, based on differing plateaus of 
potential funding* 

5. tJhen planning for new program starts, priority be given to 
balancing the of fering, keyed to labor market needs, among the seven 
^ or fifteen occupational categories, under which c^irrent State Plan 
uiKta xs developed^ 
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CHAPTER III 



CAK2ER EDUCATION EFFORT IN ELEMENTARY & JUNIOR HIGH GRADES 

ELEMENTARY EFFORT 

The Council recognizes that career orientation activities 
most likely exist as discrete units in the elementary schools through- 
out the State. Inferences made by educators during Council field visits 
lead the Council to believe that career orientation is not generally part 
of basic skills instruction. For this reason, an accurate assessment of 
the situation is not possible. Career, orientation at the elementary 
level is a necessity for individuals, as evidenced in the study by Thomas 
Wolff and Associates, entitled "A Profile of Iowa College and High School 
Students". That report states: 

"Today's Iowa college student is not at all sure of his 
career plans. About half either have an open mind about 
changing or say they possibly will change. Only 44% say 
they are determined to stick with their present career 
choice through their education period. 

This determination obviously grows as the student advan- 
ces through class levels. While 40% of the freshmen say 
they are determined to stick with their career choice, 
487o of the juniors are determined. However, even with 
the juniors, 47% say that while they're fairly sure of 
their choice, they may find a career that is better for 
them. 

Students at area schools are slightly more determined to 
stick with their career choices that the private college 
or state university students... 

Students who are anticipating further changes in their 
careers were asked what fields they intend to go into. 
About 18% of the total group answered this question." (25-28) 

O 
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It appears that all students are in need of information about labor 
market opportunities and their own talents, in order to make valid de- 
cisions about their future work* 

Part II of the State Plan projected 2,665 students in grades 
kindergarten through eight would be enrolled in new career orientation 
programs during giscal year 1972 and that this trend would continue with 
a projected enrollment of 4,025 students for fiscal year 1976. This is 
an increase of 1,360 students in this program for the five year period. 
The Data on Iowa Schools j Part I, for fiscal year 1970"'7l5 shows that 
456,366 students are enrolled in grades kindergarten through eight • The 
career orientation effort outlined in Part II of the State Plan repre- 
sents approximately six tenths of one per cent of the total enrollment 
during the next five years. 

Current Effort - During fiscal year 1972, three projects 
aimed at career orientation were funded from the Iowa allocation for 
exemplary projects under Public Law 90-576* In addition, Pottawattamie 
County Board of Education is responsible for conducting a career educa- 
tion project which is funded by the U, S. Office of Education and Polk 
County Board of Education is conducting a career education project under 
Title III of the Elementary-Secondary Education Act. 

Exemplary Projects - The Iowa State University Project in 
pre-career education is a two-phase project. The first phase involved 
elementary teachers from nine local school districts teaching in grades 
one through eight* The second phase includes secondary school involve- 
ment in pre-career reorientation of instruction. Six of the nine 
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original school systems are involved in this latter effort. The total 
plan includes compilation and reproduction of instructional materials 
developed by the pilot schools for distribution to any other school in 
the State desiring to implement career education. One of the unique 
elements of this project places heavy emphasis on the need for the student 
to be able to assess his own talents and abilities^ Based on his assess- 
ment and the knowledge he has gained about jobs in the labor market, the 
individual should be able to make a more valid career choice. During 
grade eight, the students participating in this project will enroll in 
several six to twelve week mini pre-vocational courses. During the ninth 
grade, the students will select a one year pre-vocational course. During 
grades ten, eleven and twelve, the student will be enrolled in multi- 
occupational preparatory vocational courses. If the student is ready in 
the twelfth grade, he will be enrolled in specialized occupational train- 
ing, utilizing school shops or laboratories, cooperative (on-the-job) 
training, or advanced placement in a post-secondary school. (37) 

The Monticello Community School District developed a three-phase 
project. The initial phase involved the development of a course in career 
opportunities for seventh and eighth grade students* The reason for se- 
lecting these two grades was to reduce the number of students who were 
dropping out of that school in grades seven through nine. The second 
phase of the project will attempt to integrate the subject of careers 
into all phases of elementary instruction. Phase three will involve ex- 
panding opportunities for career experience in grades nine through twelve. 
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All three phases of the project were in some degree of development: during 
fiscal year 1972, (42) 

The Mason City Community School District developed a career 
education project which placed major emphasis on re-directing insiiructor ' s 
thinking and attitudes about instructional content^ purpose, for education^ 
and methodology of instructional techniques- The first thrust in this ef- 
fort was aimed at instructing teachers, through field trips and the like, 
about various opportunities in the world of work. The teachers must know 
about the world of work before they can include viable instructional 
units on the topic* The second phase is for the teachers to exchange in- 
formation about their varied experiences. Teachers in grades kindergarten 
through twelve are included in the project. The teachers then revise their 
instructional content to focus on the applied and occupational aspects of 
academic instruction. A specific course has been developed for the senior 
high school students which focuses on bringing the student to self aware-^ 
ness and causes him to compare his ovm abilities and talents with those 
required in the work environment* (45) 

v. S, Office of Education Funded Project ^ The Pottawattamie 
County School System was recipient of a grant to be jointly administered 
by that school and Iowa Western Community College to provide career 
oriented instruction for several local school systems in the Southwestern 
part of Iowa. The project, according to the proposal, will include the 
following key elements: 
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1. Career inforraation 

2. Testing services 

3. Vocational counseling and guidance 
4» Exploratory work experiences 

5, Intensive job skill training 

6, Group guidance to develop personal attitudes 

7, In-service training for teachers and resource persons 

8, Parent coromunicat ions 

Students from grades kindergarten through twelve were included 
in the project. Students involved in the project are utilizing existing 
laboratories and shops of the Council Bluffs local school systein and Iowa 
Western Coinmunity College. The shops and labs in the former institution 
were not normally used during the summer. (38) 

E,S.E,A, Funded Project ^ The Polk County Board of Education 
received a grant from the Iowa Department of Public Instruction under the 
provisions of Title III of the Elementary-Secondary Education Act- The 
initial effort was directed toward providing low^ achieving students, in 
the elementary grades, with a summer experience in career orientation. 
Over the three year period, students in all twelve grades will be included 
in the effort. Currently, the Ankeny School System is the only one 
participating in the project. If this first effort is successful, the 
project will be expanded to other systems in the County. Resource mate- 
rials from the Iowa State University Project were to be used in this pro- 
ject. Following the summer workshop, the project staff will work to 
implement the career education concept througliout the entire Ankeny School 
System during the normal school year. (39) 

Currently, none of the exemplary career education project pro- 
posals identify any effort toward infusing the results of the projects 
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into the ongoing teacher preparation programs at the three state uni- 
versities and the private colleges and universities in the State. Upon 
completion of the exemplary projects, the Council recommends that a 
directed effort be organized toward infusing career education in all 
preparatory teacher education programs in the State- 

All but one of the exemplary projects contain provisions for dis-. 
seminating the results of the projects to other local school systems in 
the State* As these projects are implemented in other than the pilot 
schools, additional innovative ideas will be generated by individual 
teachers. The Council recommends that a state clearinghouse be estab- 
lished to catalogue these ideas, techniques, and materials and that each 
of the regional educational media centers become involved in stocking and 
disseminating this information. 

None of the exemplary projects have involved the I^owa Education 
Broadcasting Network in their efforts* On August 10^ 1972, John A. 
Montgomery, Executive Director of the Educational Radio and T. V. Facility 
Board, stated that his organization would be interested in cooperating 
with sponsors of the exemplary projects* (46) The Council recommends early 
involvement of I. E.B.N, in selected exemplary projects, so that instruct 
tional content on those stations can be focused toward career orienta- 
tion. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EFFORT 

All of the exemplary projects reviewed in the elementary school 
portion of this chapter provided for the infusion of pre-career education 
in the academic subjects taught in the junior and senior high school 
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curriculum. 

As far back as the middle to late 1930 's, educational leaders 

have identified the need to provide students enrolled in the junior high 

school grades (seven through nine) with a broad range of exploratory 

experiences to assist them in reaching realistic decisions concerning 

his future career and educational choices* Through the provision of a 

broad exploratory program, the students should then be able to select 

an educational program that would equip them for a career and be prepared 

to be a contributing tnember of society. The instructional programs in 

the junior high schools grades in Iowa Schools, apparently, have not been 

effectively meeting this goal, as reported in "A Profile of Iowa College 

and High School Students". This study reports that: 

''Teachers exert a significant influence in inspiring the 
student on a particular course of study, as well as serv- 
ing as examples for emulation." (25-75) 

Those completing the questionnaire for this study were pro- 
vided the opportunity to respond to the item, "I like and do well in 
studies relating to these fields". The response to this item was not re- 
ported and it is, therefore, assumed to be insignificant. It further 
appears that broad exploratory opportunities are not provided to students 
in the intermediate grades, because of the disproportionately high number 
of students that desire to seek employinent in the education-social ser- 
vices, when compared to total national labor market needs and trends. 

The State Plan divides the Secondary Program level into two 
areas: grades eight and below, and grades nine through twelve* This type 
of organizational division represents 145 school districts or 14.217o 
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of the total junior high school grade enrollment in the state. Eighty^ 
five school districts provide a junior high school (grades seven throiiv:;b 
nine)# During the 1970-71 school year, 149,380 students were enrolled 
in grades seven through nine. Of this number, 80,398 students or ap-- 
proximately 33?o were attending a school system that provided an inde- 
pendently structured curriculum for those in the junior high school grades. 
The remaining 222 school districts have ten different organizational 
structures with a total enrollment in grades seven through nine of 47,267 
or 327o. It appears to be desirable to reorganize the State Plan format 
to reflect the school structure servicing the greatest number of students 
in the State, 

The Data on Iowa Schools^ Part III (Educational Programs), 
shows in Table 14, pages 27 through 37, the number of students enrolled 
in practical arts courses in grades nine through twelve for the school 
year 1970-71 • The table does not indicate the number of pupils enrolled 
in these courses on an individual grade basis or whether the courses are 
exploratory or specialized. It also does not identify the Subject Areas 
and the number of pupils in exploratory programs in grades seven through 
eight. 

Planning for the broadening of career exploration opportunities 
in all junior high school grades is necessary. Without a refined data 
collection system, it would be most unlikely that the status of explora- 
tory opportunities could be identified. It is also unlikely that plan- 
ning for future needs could be improved without a refined data reporting 
system t 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Current planning projects that a small portion oi' Iowa':> Lotal c^lr* ■ •-^ 
tary school population will be involved in career orionLaLion by i 
year 1976* 

Five exemplary projects involving more than thirtoen clGcienLary- 
secondary school districts in the State are rcoriencing . eache rs 3ud 
instructional content to the career education concepc. 

None of the exemplary projects outline provisions for infusing the re- 
sults from the projects into ongoing teacher prGparation programs. 

There does not appear to be provisions for establishing a state-wide 
clearinghouse and dissemination centers for ideas, materials and tech-^ 
niques generated by the exemplary projects. 

Currently, the Iowa Educational Broadcasting Network is not in- 
volved in any of the exemplary projects. 

A report by Thomas Wolff and Associates infers that, generally, 
junior high school grade students are nor being provided a high- 
quality, broad-range exploratory type of program* 

Current methods of reporting data on exploratory instructional activ-. 
ities in the junior high school grades will inhibit future measure- 
ment of progress toward improving exploratory instruction in schools. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The. Council reconimends that: 

!• Early effort be expended toward developing and inip ^'^^t i ' 
plan to infuse the findings and results froni the exemplary projo^:;.;; 
into ongoing preparatory teacher education programs . 

2. A state clearinghouse he established to catalogue and dessc^nn* na^ 
ideas, techniques, and materials resulting from local and state-vid 
career education efforts to the regional educational media centers. 

3. The Iowa Education Broadcasting Network be involved, at an early 
date, in the exemplary projects, so that resources of that service 
agency can be utilized to enhance career orientation instruction- 

4* State Plan format be modified to reflect the elementary-secondary 
school structure under which the majority of the students in the 
State receive their instruction* 

The data reporting on the efforts of elementary-secondary schools 
in the State be refined, so that the status of exploratory opportuni-^ 
ties for junior high school grade students can be identified. 

6. Legislation be passed requiring that career orientation and ex- 
ploration be implemented in all elementary and junior high school 
grades in Iowa. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SECONDARY CAREER EDUCATION EFFORT 

State Plan Analysis 

Secondary programs are funded under three parts of the State 
Plan; Part B - Secondary Programs, Part F - Consumer and Homemaking Ed- 
ucation, and Part G - Cooperative Programs. The State Plan projects a 
total enrollment of 47,850 secondary students in FY ^72. Student enroll- 
ment accounted for under Part B funding should reach 17,971. This 
estimate Includes 2,040 disadvantaged and 914 handicapped students. Five 
hundred of the above number of students should also be receiving assist- 
ance under the work study. Part H, portion of the Act* 

There should be 28,222 students enrolled under Part F, Con- 
sumer and Homemaking Education, of the Act. This program generally de- 
velops understanding and competencies in home-family management and 
relationships, rath-ar than emphasizing preparation for the world of work. 

It is anticipated that 1,657 new students would be enrolled 
under Part G, Cooperative Programs. 

It appears that expansion priorities for secondary career ed- 
ucation programs are directed toward: 

A. Target Population of disadvantaged persons; 
drop-outs, minority groups, and handicapped. 

B. Target Areas of economically depressed and areas with 
high unemployment and youth unemployments The areas 
of high drop-out rates and high youth unemployment 
correlate closely with areas of greatest population 
density. 
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Tables 2 and 3 in Part 111 of the Stat.e Plan projoct. the ex- 
pansion and esr.ablishment of new instructional pro^r :r^v.: for secondary 
career educaciovi. Ail or the programs are listed in tiiese tables. How- 
ever, only those programs relating to Part B of the Act will be discussed 
in this part of the report. The programs funded by Part F are discvissed 
in another corresponding portion of the evaluation. Efforts relatinj^ to 
Part G of P.L. 90-576 will be reviewed in depth in tlie F^' 1973 Annual 
Evaluation* 



SECONDARY EXPANDED INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
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B = Institutional-type Programs 

G= Part G of P*L« 90-376 - Cooperative Programs 

C = Part C of P.L. 90-576 - Research and Training 

D = Part D of P.L. 90-576 - Exemplary Programs & 

Projects 

H = Part H of P.L. 90-576 - Work Study 
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The expansion of 34 programs are planned for FY '72 under Part 
B» This expansion will include two programs in agriculture, two co-op 
programs in distributive education, two programs for the disadvantaged 
in industrial arts, five coop programs in office education, seventeen 
programs in trade and industrial for the disadvantaged and handicapped 
and six programs for career counseling and guidance for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped. The greatest planned expansion of vocational offerings 
at the secondary level is projected to occur in programs for the disad- 
vantaged and handicapped and cooperative programs. 

A total of nineteen new programs are planned under Part B. 
This number included thirteen in agriculture, three trade and industrial 
programs for the disadvantaged, and three guidance programs for the handi- 
capped, 

SECONDARY SCHOOL STATE WIDE EFFORT 

School Offerings 

This report is limited to reviewing the programs which are 
approved by the State Board of Public Instruction for operation under 
the guidelines pertaining to P.L* 90-576 and the State Plan for Career 
Education and may or may not be reimbursed by the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

It is recognized that local schools may be operating occupa- 
tional preparation programs that meet the standards of the Law and the 
State Plan cited above for which recognition by the State Board has not 
been sought. Data for these programs are not readily available for con- 
sideration and limited Council staff time prohibits the detailed analysis 
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of voluminous computer print-outs. Other non recognized "practical arts'' 
programs, undoubtedly, are operated by local schools which to not provide 
salable skills for the students or are not keyed to current labor-market 
employment opportunities. These programs are not included in this analy- 
sis of efforts 

Reimbursed career education programs were offered in 311 of the 
452 school districts within the State, during the 1971-72 school year. 
Two hundred and twenty-six of these schools offered vocational agricul- 
ture programs. Two hundred and fourteen offered home economics programs 
and forty-nine offered distributive education programs. Thirty-nine of- 
fered office education programs and forcy-four offered trade and indus- 
trial programs. 

Graph 5 shows that, while 469 secondary school attendance 
centers offer reimbursable vocational programs, only 278 of these at- 
tendance centers provide gainful occupational training. Only 103 school 
attendance centers offer more than one reimbursed job-oriented vocational 
program for their students* 

Section 257 #25 of the Iowa Code required that a minimum of five 
units of practical arts shall be taught in grades nine through twelve 
each year. Practical arts may include such subjects as business educa- 
tion, commercial typing, industrial arts, homemaking, distributive educa- 
tion, office education, health occupations and agriculture. (9 -1122) 
A unit shall consist of one academic year (of) instruction in the sub- 
ject. The median number of units offered by the 123 school districts 
with an enrollment of 500 or less is 10,5 for these areas. It should 

pointed out that a school could offer 10.5 units by offering four years 
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Graph 5 

rOWA~SECONDAIlY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE CENTERS 
OFFERING KEIMBURSED VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Graph by Iowa Career Education Advisory Council 



of agriculture, four years of home economics, two years of industrial 
arts and one year of typing. 
Student Needs 

Approximately 193 , 43 7 secondary students are enro 1 led in 
grades nine through twelve. Approximately twenty per cent of the 
high school graduates will enroll in post secondary vocational and 
technical programs. ( ) Nearly twenty-eight per cent of Iowa's 

high school graduates will comp lete the requirements for a Bachelor * s 
Degree. C25 -3 ) Those completing the requirements for the 
Bachelor's Degree represent sixty- two per cent of those that started 
work toward the degree which means that thirty-eight per cent dropped 
out or left school before completion. 
Labor Market Trends 

The following graph indicates the manpower needs in Iowa 
for the period 1970 through 1975. 
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ExistiTig Programmatic Offering 

During Fiscal Year 1972, the largest number of program offer- 
ings available for secondary students were in the occupational fields 
of agriculture and home economics. Council field visits led the 
Council to observe that the State Consultants were encouraging home 
economics teachers to diversify their offering to provide wage earn- 
ing job skills for interested students. Further intensification of 
this effort should be eiicouraged. Agriculture instructors are placing 
greater emphasis on providing job skills in off-^farm agriculture oc- 
cupations. Lesse. numbers of programs are available for secondary 
students in trade, industrial, distributive, and office occupations. 
When comparing Graph 7 with Graph 6 , page 43 which outlines projected 
employment needs, the reader will observe that, numerically, program 
offerings at the secondary level do not parallel the labor market pro- 
jections • 

New and Expanded Program Offerings in FY 72 

During 1972, local secondary schools offered fifty-seven new 
programs designed to meet the needs of secondary students with special 
needs* Map 3 illustrates the locations of these programs* This map 
consolidates the planning data found on two maps in the State Plan 
for Career Education. Combined, this map outlines large areas in which 
the dropout rates exceed two and forty-five hundredths per cent, while 
the encircled county names indicate those counties that were experi- 
encing a youth unemployment rate of twelve per cent or more. 

It should be recognized that the area designation in the FY *72 
State Plan of dropout rates and unemployment are coarse designations 
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1. Where more than one teacher is teaching In the same occupational 
cluster in one school Location, the program is counted as one program. 

2e Wiere the program is more than one year in duration, it is counted 
as one program. 

2m Cooperative type programs of similar type located in one school are 
C'Oantied as one program^ 

4. Home Economic programs total includes offerings in 46 junior high 
schools in the State. 

Graph by Iowa Career Education Advisory Council 
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and most likely do not apply to ail school districts withir, th^, large 
multi-county areas or in the individual counties. At the time of this 
TATTiting, the 1973 Amendments to the State Plan for Career Education 
have been completed^ This update reflects high youth unemployinent by 
individual county and a high dropout rate by school district. This 
reduction in tolerance should provide the opportunity for improvement 
of the ^'management by objective'' program that has been implemented by 
the Department of Public Instruction, since it will be possible to 
determine whether school districts that are in the greatest need of 
programs for this students are implementing them. 

With respect to program implementation during FY ^72, the reader 
will observe that nine counties experiencing high youth unemployment did 
not implement any new special needs programs. 
Special Needs 

It is possible that many youth have handicaps or learning dis* 
abilities in addition ot lacking job skills that prevent them from 
finding employment in the labor market. The reader should also note 
that eight local school systems in counties that reportedly did not 
have high dropout rates or high youth unemployment did start special 
needs programs. The majority of these counties depend mostly on agri- 
culture for their economic base* Considering the remaining program 
starts during FY » 72 to serve secondary handicapped or disadvantaged 
students, one finds that twenty-seven programs were started in the 
larger metropolitan counties of the state while seventeen programs were 
located in the predominately rural counties. General conclusions 
cannot be drawn about tte-e^cjcsasonableness of special; needs 
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program locations due to the coarse data contained in the State PLan. 
Because of refinements found in the FY '73 Amendments to the State PLan, 
it will be possible to more accurately measure the future effectiveness 
of the program development effort. 
Part B (Regular) Vocational Programs 

During FY '72, eight new regular offerings were established in 
eight different secondary schools in the state. Five of the offerings 
were in the field of home economics while one new offering each was es- 
tablished in distributive education, office education and cooperative 
trade and industrial education. 

The expansion of <?xibLin^ reimbursed vocational education of- 
ferings was far greater than the establishment of new offerings. A 
total of twenty additional teachers were employed with the greatest 
number added occurring in the field of home economics (16), followed 
by the addition of four vocational agriculture teachers. 

With respect to the location for new and expanded vocational 
offerings, the reader will find by reviewing map 3 , on page 46, that 
ten new offerings or expansions were located in counties that were not 
experiencing high dropout rates or high youth unemployment while 
eighteen new offerings and expansions were located in areas of the state 
experiencing high dropout rates and counties experiencing high youth 
unemp lo yment • 

It is apparent that the greatest emphasis this past year, in 
the secondary schools, has been placed on developing programs to 
satisfy the job preparation needs of the handicapped and disadvantaged 
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student • It is further important to note that emphasis on developrnent 
of nexv and expansion of existing programs continues to be placed on 
home economics programs followed by offerings in agriculture. 
State-Wide Enrollment Trends 

The enrollment in various reimbursed vocational programs of- 
fered at the secondary level through FY »71 should be reviewed as a 
measure of annual progress. By referring to Graph 5 , page 50, the 
reader will ■ncte that total secondary enrollment growth increased 
slightly tnore than 2,500 students in 1969, when compared to 1968 • Tl.- 
grov/th iu ^ '70 nearly douulea the FY '69 growth- This was due, most 
likely, to a change in the system for student accounting- EKiring and 
prior to FY »69, if a student enrolled in i:wo consecutive courses in 
a field of vocational instruction during one year, the student was 
counted as one enrollment. Beginning with the annual report for FY »70, 
if one student enrolls in a two-course series in one vocational field 
during one year and then t^.rminates upon completion of the first 
course and happens to be replaced in the second course by another 
student, the enrollment for the two-course series is reported as two 
students. For this reason. Graph 8 , on page 50, does not accurately 
report the enrollment growth in programs from FY '68 through FY '71. 
Generally, agriculture, trade and industrial, distributive, office and 
technical education offerings do not function on a course-semester 
basis and, therefore, do not retlect as great a deviation in 1970 as 
does home economics. The reader should review the graph, as it will 
give him a visual picture of relative enrollments • 
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Review Narrative ConimeTrts for explanation of 
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STUDENT ENHOLLMEJqTS IN SECONDARY VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 
Source - Annual Reports for Career Education - FY 68, 69, 70, 71 
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Agricultural _Eriplovment Trends 

During che last decade, nunerou" authorities have been report- 
ing the decline in the a-uiuber of persons employed as fam 0;: er ^ or 

farm managers, Thi'- hs^ been ca v v -he increased mechs. -^f 

farming a:.- r .-.-asevi use of • . .uL:. Co select:... ly r ir : 

promote plant grov-th. While the niimber of farm operators and managers 
has decreased because of mechanization and cheraical technology, in- 
creasing numbers of persons are employed as service personnel to sup- 
port the work of the farm operator and manager- Another group of rural 
adults located near the larger metropolitan areas of the state find 
employment in manufacturing and service occupations in these metropoli- 
tan areas while retaining a farm to supplement their city income- In 
Iowa, the proportion of farmers working off farms 100 days, annually, 
rose from fourteen per cent in 1959 to twenty-three per cent in 1969. 
The proportion of farmers working in off-farm jobs tended to be higher 
near urban areas and in areas where farm income was lowest. Map 4 
indicates the counties with twenty-five per cent or more farmers en- 
gaged in off -farm employment. ( 30 ) During the year 1970, farms 
in the Seventh Federal Reserve Bank District, consisting of the states 
of Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa experienced, for 
the first time, an off -farm income greater than their net farm income. 
There are fewer Iowa farmers working off i \rms 100 days or more than 
can be found in Michigan or Indiana. A trend is apparent which sug- 
gests that increasing numbers of Iowa farmers in selected portions of 
the State may look toward earning greater amounts of their income from 
off -farm employment. 
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A Microscopic Example 

Because of the significant trend toward larger numbers of fanners 
working in off-farm employnient > it seems appropriate to take a nicroscop- 
ic view of efforts expended by schools to provide their graduates x-^ith 
skills and technical knowledge to be successful in farming or agricul- 
ture-related employment and employnient in manufacturing and service oc-- 
cupations generally found in neighboring urban areas* In order to 
accomplish this, eight counties around Polk County were selected for 
analysis since off-farni employment of 100 days or more per year ranged 
between twenty-seven per cent and forty-four per cent of all farmers 
in these counties* The reader should refer to Map 4 to identify other 
counties experiencing the same phenomenon* Marion, Madison, Marshall, 
Warren, Boone, Story, Dallas, and Jasper Counties contain forty-seven 

school districts which offer the students a total of seventeen pro- 
grams in distributive, office and trade and industrial education- Seven 
of the trade and industrial programs are cooperative programs and do 
not provide the institutional ty^e of occupational preparation. Nine- 
teen school districts provide vocational agriculture programs. Graph 9 
illustrates the limited range of vocational opportunities available to 
one-half the students enrolled in schools surrounding Polk County* it 
appears that, individually, these school districts' enrollments are too 
small to provide comprehensive secondary school offerings of vocational 
programs • 

The reader should observe that twenty-five per cent or more of 
the farmers in thirty-seven counties (more than one-third of the state) 
find employment of more than 100 days per year off the farm* The 
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GRAPH 5 

VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN THE 8 COUNTIES AROUND POLK COUNTx' 




These programs are offered in schools that represent enrollments 
of approximately 1/2 of the secondary students in the 8 
counties, 

(Data from Department of Public Instruction - 
- Listing of Secondary Vocational Offerings by County) 
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majority of the 164 school systems in these thirty-seven counties do of- 
fer reimbursed vocational programs. In most cases, the offering is 
limited to one or two types of programs. School districts in seventeen 
of the counties experiencing high rural work migration did implement 
new special needs programs. The vast majority of the expansion or new 
program starts occurred in home economics. 

By referring to Map 3 , found on page 46, the reader will note 
that many of the counties which experience significant farmer out-migra- 
tion for work are also counties that experience youth unemployment iu 
excess of twelve per cent and are counties that have youth dropout rates 
in excess of two and forty-five hundredths per cent. ^ 

It appears that the youth being raised in counties historical- 
ly experiencing high out-migration for work will need expanded voca- 
tional opportunities. An expanded offering should better equip them 
for employment in urban work centers. 
Educational Opportunities - Polk County 

Polk County contains nine school districts with fourteen 
secondary attendance centers enrolling 13,240 studer^ts in grades ten 
through twelve. Three school districts, Johnstons North Polk, and 
Bondurant-Farrar do not provide the students with a reimbursed voca* 
tional program. The Des Moines and West Des Moines school districts 
have a total of 10,460 students in grades ten through twelve enrolled 
in seven higti school buildings. The Des Moines School District has six 
high schools one of which m...lces available a broad range of vocational 
' and technical programs to all secondary students in the City of Des 
Moines. The other five high school in Des Moines offer distributive 
education and consumer-home economics programs. Des Moines East and 
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Lincoln also offer a trade and Industrial cooperative program. Des 
Moines Technical High School offers twenty trade and industrial pro- 
grams, one clerical and two wage-earning home economics programs. 
The West Des Moines School District offers distributive education and 
office education in its high school* 

Urbandale, Ankeny, Southeast Polk ar^d Saydel have an enroll- 
ment ranging from 500-700 students in grades ten through twelve. All 
four of these school districts offer distributive education programs. 
Office education is offered in every school district except Ankeny. 
Southeast Polk and Ankeny offer the only reimbursed vocational agri- 
culture programs in the county* Southeast Polk and Saydel offer a 
trade and industrial program which, like their other programs, is 
cooperative. 

The larger school districts, tend to provide a broader range 
of opportunities for occupational exploration than the smaller dis- 
tricts., although many occupational training areas are not presently 
available to the students 

Graph IC^ page 57 , indicates the number of high school at- 
tendance centers in Polk County offering vocational programs. In 
terms of student population in grades ten through twelve, only four 
per cent of the students in Polk County do not have some type of voca- 
tional offering available to them, in comparison to approximately fifty 
per cent of the students in the surrounding eight county area. (See 
Graph 9 , page 54) The number of programs offered by the high schools 
in the eight counties around Polk County and the number of 

programs offered by the high school in Polk County are about the same 
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with the exception of the Des Moines Technical High School which is 
the Des Moines metropolitan vocational center. It is evident that, 
without such a facility, the occupational opportunities for the stu- 
dents of Polk County would be greatly limit It is also evident 
that other counties could expand their vocational offering by estab- 
lishing a central vocational facility. The West Des Moines, Ankeny, 
and Urbandale School Districts which have high schools with enroll- 
ments from 500 to lAOO students offer only two vocational programs at 
each high school. This suggests thac there are factors oth? : than 
student population that determines the number of vocational offerings* 

Secondary Vocational Education Offerings of Area Community Colleges 
and Area Vocational-Technical Schools 

Several area schools have begun to assume the responsibility 
for providing vocational job preparation programs and career explora- 
tion programs for secondary students enrolled within the boundries of 
their merged area. The legal basis for this is located in Section 
280A of the Iowa Code which states that the area schools shall offer: 

*'...to the greatest extent passible, educational oppor- 
tunities and services in each of the following, when 
applicable but not necessarily limited to: 

...5. Programs for all students who may best serve 
themselves by enrolling in vocational and technical 
training while also enrolled in a local high school, 
public or private. 

...8. Vocational education for persons who have aca- 
demic, socio-economic, or other handicaps which pre- 
vent succeeding in regular vocational education pro- 
grams . 

...9. Training, retraining, and all necessary prepa- 
ration for productive employment of all citizens. 

...10. Vocational and technical training for persons 
who are not enrolled in a high school and who have not 
completed high school. ( 9 -1202)»' 
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Efforts of Area Schoolg 

The Department of Public Instruction provided the Council 
with information on the efforts expended by area schools in providing 
exploration and job preparation programs for secondary students* (56) 
Hawkeye Institute of Technology in Waterloo began offering vocational 
programs in the field of building trades in the 1970-71 school year* 
During that year, the maximum number of secondary students enrolled 
was thirty-two. During the current year, FY ^72, Hawkeye is enrolling 
fifty secondary students in building trades and auto body repair pro- 
grams • 

Kirkwood Corauunity College in Cedar Rapids utilized their 
new facilities during the summer of 1971, to provide an exploratory 
experience for local secondary students. These students attended 
their own school during the regular school year. 

Iowa Central Community College has its adm.inistration 
center located in Fort Dodge* That school offered engine mechanics 
instruction for secondary age student in FY "72. Fifty students were 
enrolled during the year under review. The students received their 
instruction in Storm Lake. This school also offered an office educa- 
tion secretarial and clerical program on its Storm Lake campus that 
served forty-four students during FY •72. 

The Northwest Iowa Area Vocational-Technical School in 
Sheldon has offered programs for secondary school students since 1964. 
The secondary enrollment in 1971 averaged eighty-five students en- 
rolled in three programs. Currently, the secondary student enrollment 
averaged seventy-eight students enrolled in three programs. 
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Southeastern Iowa Comimanity College at B\irlingt:on has been 
of f er xng acareer exploration program in auto mechanics on Saturdays 
during FY »72, with approximately 20 students enrolled. 

During the 1971-72 school year, the Des Moines Area Com- 
munity College conducted a survey of forty local school districts in 
an effort to ascertain the number of high schoo 1 seniors that would 
be interested in attending that school all day, one-half day, or dur- 
ing the summer during the student *s senior year to learn employment 
skills. The greatest expression of student interest occurred with 
students enrolled in the West Des Moines, Ames, Knoxville , Newton, 
and South Warren School Districts. Several of the most popular in- 
structional programs desired by the students included auto mechanics, 
child care, alcohol and drug -rehabilitation counseling, diesel 
mechanics, computer programming, law enforcement and practical nurs- 
ing* (4l) Recent word from officials from the Des Moines Area 
Community College indicates that action on implementation of programs 
for secondary students is being deferred until some obstacles can be 
worked out. 

Efforts of a County School System (Exemplary Programs) 

The Pottawattamie County School Board was recipient of a 
direct federal grant which funded an exemplary project under L. 
90-576. The project was funded first during the 1970-71 school year. 
According to a report received from Dr. Earl Winters, Project Director, 
little emphasis was placed on providing exploratory instruction for 
junior high school age students. Elements of the project made 
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provisions for job placement. While the project is designed to func- 
tion throughout the school year, it has a unique component which Ls 
the development of an extensive sunmier school program which provides 
instructional opportunities for students from schools which do not 
have a comprehensive vocational offering. These instructional of- 
ferings are made available in the Council Bluffs High Schools* shops 
and laboratories which are normally vacant during the summer* Discing 
the sunimer of 1971, 132 students participated in the summer workshop* 
(38) 

Related Academic Instruction (Exemplary) 

Psychologists suggest that there is a positive relationship 
between an individual's success and his interest in the subject* Most 
students enroll in the vocational programs because they have a high 
level of interest in learning skills and technical knowledge neces- 
sary for competence in a particular occupational field- These students 
are in need of certain related academic instruction to be successful 
in employment. Coopefation between the academic and vocational educa- 
tion Instructors is needed to orient specific course content to meet 
individual needs and interests- 

The Council surveyed 195 secondary vocational instructors 
teaching in fifty-six schools in the state. The survey sample in- 
cluded all schools in fifteen counties in the state- Eighty-five 
secondary school corporations function in these fifteen counties, 
however, only fifty-six offer reimbursed vocational programs- Ten 
counties were selected because schools in those counties were ex- 
periencing high drop-out rates and high youth unemployment, while 
schools in five counties ware reporting low percentage of drop-outs 
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and youth unemployment* Counties irom various sections of the state 
were included in the sample to reduce the possibility of regional dif- 
ferences • 

Eighty^ two per cent of the secondary vocational education 
instructors responding to the Council survey expressed the view that 
academic instructors were willing to modify the focus of instructional 
content to meet individual students needs and interests. Nearly forty 
per cent indicated they met periodically with the academic instructors 
for the purpose of coordinating academic Instruction with the job 
training they are px'oviding. Fifty per cent of this group indicated 
they met at least once a month. Over one-half of the instructors 
reported their school tested individual students for competency in 
basic skills and then scheduled instructional programs keyed to the 
students' needs. 

The secondary vocational education instructors were asked to re- 
spond to questions related to instruction in the areas of social 
science and English* Because of the way the questions on social sci- 
ence were constructed, the results are non-conclusive and cannot be 
reported with any degree of accuracy. 

Communications 5 either written or oral, are a necessity for 
the success of an individual in his occupational choice. If he fails 
to conimunicate his ideas or fails to understand the ideas of others, 
he cannot develop the proficiency needed to accomplish his job well* 
The majority of the instructors expressed the opinion that the related 
English instruction develops skills in conference leading techniques, 
parliamentary procedure, writing technical reports, effective public 



speaking and, also, developing a technical vocabulary useful Tor the 
consumer. Only about one-third of the instructors were of the opinion 
that related English instruction provides units in in ttrpretating 
mechanical drawings, sketches, schematic diagrams, pictorial drawings;, 
or that skills were developed in analyzing coinmon terminology in legal 
contracts ■ The secondary career education instructors were further 
questioned concerning instruction in job application and interviewing 
techniques. Over seventy per cent reported the English Lculum was 

providing instruction in these last areas. 

In the past year, the Council has made several visits to 
area and local schools. During these visits, the Council tnembers had 
a chance to talk with secondary students. The students discussed their 
future plans and concerns about the high school they attended. Their 
feeling in regards to related instruction differs from those expressed 
by the instructors in the questionnaire. A written account of these 
meetings may be found in the Appendix* Following are selected student 
comments : 

- Many teachers are still limiting their career suggestions 
toward the field of teaching. The students recognized 
that most teachers have a limited background about the 
world of work, because of their heavy emphasis on aca- 
demic subjects in college. 

Many students see little value in the study of litera- 
ture as a subject • 

- Our academic courses are not related to what we think 
the real world is all about. 

- Students who say they will definitely go to college do 
not know what they desire to study. They state that 
they need books on jobsi 



Soine students aire instructed in personal fir.ance and 
business economics in their social studies classes 
and consumer-home economics classes. 

The persuasive ability of the teacher is sometimes 
the determining factor as to whether or not the 
course is kept in the curriculum* 

Some teachers grade leniently because the subject is 
required and the teachers know the studont doesn't 
like the subject. 

Students finally admit that some of the basic subjects 
such as math, English, and government nre essential - 
but they get * turned off by the poor quality of in^ 
struction and lack of differing instructional tech- 
niques * 

Some social studies instructors encourage a study of 
government through attendance at piablic board meetings 
and political party precinct meetings by giving credit 
for extra effort* 

The Council observed that more cross^curricular planning is needed to 
enable the student to receive maximum benefit from related instruction. 
Planning sessions should be held at regular, frequent intervals to 
insure a maximum cooperative effort. 

program Pl an ning for Secondary Schools 

The secondary superintendents or vocational education directors • 
of the fifty-six districts, with reimbursed career education included 
in the Council sample, were sent questionnaires in an effort to determine 
administrative attitudes. Forty-^five of the secondai^^ administrators 
returned the questionnaires for a response of over eighty per cent. 
In a short series of true or false questions, the Council attempted 
to ascertain the exposure of the administrators to the emerging career 
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education concept* It is apparent that there is some confusion among 
the respondents with one-third expressing the view that career education 
is a new name for vocational education* It should be stressed, for 
clarification, that vocational education is only a part of the total 
career education concept* 

Seventy-five percent of the secondary administrators re- 
ported that their Board of Education had been exposed to essential con- 
cepts of career education. 

When asked to express their reaction that clusters of oc- 
cupational programs ought to be available for students in fifteen 
major occupational areas in order to meet student employment training, 
nearly thirty-eight percent of the administrators responded that 
their school was c:oo small and could not provide that breadth of in- 
struction* If needed expansion of vocationally oriented instruction is 
to take place throughout the State^ the administrators of the smaller 
school districts must cooperate in implementing alternate methods to 
provide thia training. All the administrators that responded agreed 
that career education and vocational education was of value to the stu- 
dents . 

The majority of the school administrators responding indicated 
that exploratory areas were available in the following areas; office 
occupations, ag-business , natural resources, fine arts and humanities, 
and consumer-homemaking occupations • A moderate amount of administra- 
tors reported offering exploratory areas in marketing and distribution, 
construction, health occupations, and manufacturing* 
gj^^- Very few indicated exploratory instruction was being offered 
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In the chart celow, please indicate; (i) Tne nurrj-^ior o: pn^-r.iv^i^ 
you are offering in each of the following areas; (2) ll^o nu:rbor 
of new programs you aro planning m each of the loJ lowing circa?' 
in the next three years, and (3) number of proqrams you plan 

to discontinue in the next tl^ree V' ars. 



Orien- 
tation 
to the 
World 
of Work 



Work 

F.xplO-- 

1 ation 



Ent :-y 
Iievei 



Semi- Tec]"i- Profes- 

Skilled Skilled nical sional 

Tol 




DISTRIBUTIVE ED. 

1. Present Programs 

2 . New Programs 

3. Discontinue 

OFFICE EDUCATION 

1. Present Programs 

2. New Programs 

3. Discontinue 

AGRICULTURE 

1. Present Progrsuns 

2 . New Programs 

3 . Dis cont inue 

HOME ECONOMICS 

1. Present Programs 

2 . New Programs 

3 . Dis continue 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

1. Present Programs 

2. New Programs 

3. Discontinue 

HEALTH 

1. Present Programs 
2^ New Programs 
3 * Dis continue 

SERVICE 

1. Present Programs 

2 . New Programs 

3. Discontinue 

OTHERS (Specify Below) TABLE X 

PROGRAM EXPANSION PLANS PROJECTED BY LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

1^ I Number of Schools Responding 
^ 45 of 55 Administrators Returning Questionnaire 
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in the following areas: personal service, public service, transporta- 
tion, conuuunications-media, environment and hospitality and recreation. 
When questioned about what exploratory programs should be added to the 
career education offering, twenty percent of the administrators faxied 
to identify any additional course offerings, while the majority thought 
that programs should be added in the fifteen clustered areas. 
Program Justification 

The school cxdminis trators were also questioned about the source 
data they used for justifying and establishing new pro-'jrams in vocational- 
technical education- Most of the adiainistrators ranked student statements 
of interest as being the most important in establishing new programs. 
Labor market surveys of the local community was ranked second in their 
selection and suggestions from the business community ranked third. 

An analysis of the area ancillary manpower planning board meeting 
minutes reveal that very few local secondary school superintendents or 
their representatives serve on the area committees or participate in any 
of the planning f motions . The fifteen area Committees on Improvement of 
Education (these are organizations of local secondairy school superintendents 
functioning within the boundaries of each merged area) should appoint a 
representative from their committee to attend each Ancillary Manpower 
Planning Board meeting. 

The local superintendent representing each Area Commiti:ee on the 
Improvement of Education on the Ancillary Manpower Planning Board could 
provide valucible input to the Ancillary Manpower Planning Board as to 
student drop-out rates, poverty levels and the like. The local superintendent 
could also provide valuable feed-back to the Area Committee on the Improve- 
^^jf Education concerning labor market trends to effect more viable imple- 



mentation of career education instructional content and vocational 
programs . 

The secondary school administrators were asked to complete 
Table 1 by indicating present programs offered and new programs they 
are planning in the various program offerings. They were also asked 
to report the achievement level at which the program would function. 
The majority of the present programs offered by the school districts 
function in the first three levels of achievement which include 
orientation, work exploration, and entry level training. Semi-skilled, 
skilled and technical courses are usually offered at the eleventh or 
twelfth grade level. It is interesting to note that, in the area of 
new program planning, the vast majority of the program expansion is 
projected to be in the larger urban areas and only very few new programs 
were planned by the smaller school districts. No schools planned to 
^discontinue any of their existing prograias. 
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Follow-up of Career Education Studetits 

Accurate student follow-up is an important element in the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the career education efforts. It 
can be used with other planning information to key program offerings 
to labor-market and student needs. It can also be used to measure the 
effectiveness of existi^ programs and identify needs for new programs. 
The 1971 student follow-u, Dy the Department of Public Instruction pro- 
vided data on secondary students enrolled in 260 school districts with 
reimbursable career education programs. Approximately eighty-three 

per cent of the secondary students enrolled in career education were 
reported as completing the program in which they were enrolled- 
Graph 11 is an analysis of the secondary student follow-up conducted 
ia October, 1971. The chart indicates that, of those who completed 
career education programs, forty-one per cent are unemployed, ten per 
cent are employed part-time, and five per cent with status unknown. 
The main reason cited in the follow-up study for unemployment was 
'^continuing education". It should be noted, however, that 1,478 
secondary students or thirty-seven per cent did not indicate the rea- 
son for unemployment. In the summary of placement results for 1971, 
a final analysis reveals that of 8,538 total enrollees, fifty-seven 
per sent are employed or pursuing further education, while forty-three 
per cent viere either not followed up, no data reported, or are ex- 
periencing unemployment for miscellaneous reasons. 

The 1971 student follow-up reporting form suggests that the 
local schools are required to follow-up the students who do not com- 
plete the career education programs in additioi;^ to those that did. The 
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ANALYSIS OF SECONDARY STUDENT FOLLOW-UP -OCT. 1971 
Data From 1971 Career Education Follow-Up 

Graph by Iowa Career Education Advisory Council 
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follow-up report did not show that this information was used for any 
analytical purposes. It may be of value to know the primary reasons 
these students did not complete career education programs. 

The 1971 follow-up also included the number of students com- 
pleting programs in the various program areas. Graph 12 indicates the 
percentages^ in each career area^of students with status unknown or not 
available for placement* The areas of home economics (gainful), T & I, 



GRAPH 12 

TERMINATING STUDENTS WITH STATUS UNKNOWN OR NOT AVAILABLE FOR PLACEMENT 



S = Secondary 
PS = Post Secondary 
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Source ; Career Education Student Follow-up, Iowa Department of Public Instruction 
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and distributive education have a higher percentage status unknown 
than the other areas. All of these areas exceed forty per cent. Em- 
phasis should be placed on these areas to provide more complete follow- 
up information. 

The present method of student follow-up presents an accurate 
picture of the status of the students, but it fails to provide the 
nana gem =2nt information needed by local education officials for adminis- 
trative action. The main purpose in a follow-up is to determine what 
happens to the graduates after they leave their vocational programs, 
not just in terms of being employ^ed or unemployed, but how well the 
training he received prepared him to enter an occupation and achieve 
some degree of success. 

The Dep^^tment of Public Instruction has established a pro- 
cedure of writing to Area School Superintendents who are responsible 
for vocational programs for which poor placement is evident. The let- 
ter suggests that the Area Superintendent should initiate action to 
correct the problem^ This is a commendable procedure, in that it pro- 
vides assistance to the school superintendent T^ho may not be aware of 
program deficiencies relating to poor student j>lacement. At present, 
this effort has not been implemented for programs offered by secondary 
schools^ Future efforts should be directed toward pro^•iding this same 
assistance to secondary school superintendents. 
Developmen l :al Efforts 

The Department is presently developing, as part of the Career 
Education Need Information System (CENIS) Project, a three year follow- 
up of students which will supplement the annual follow-up requred by 
the S. Office of Education. This effort will involve the local 
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schools surveying 100 percent: of tuiose enrolled in career education 
programs three years pre'/iously. The fcllow-up will question srudents 
ahout their success on the job < :r opinion of the quality of program 
in which they have been enrolle. .neir employment experiences since 
leaving the program, and the like. The employers will not be questioned 
xn this effort. 

A follow-up study of this magnitude would require a great deal 
more time than tlie present means of follow-up. Most local administrators 
are over-loaded th t:heir present administrative duties* It might ha 
impractical to add the extra burden of a comprehensive student follow-up 
system. It may be to a greater advantage if a centralized agency would 
accomplish all student follow-up, thus relieving the local "^ministrator 
for other duties. The centralized agency could provide usable informa-- 
tion to the local school districts to help them develop more effective 
programs or improve existing programs. 

The Department has also developed a system for the follow-up of 
all high school graduates or dropouts. The local schools identify the 
employment f educational, an^^. military status of each student. This in- 
formation is now being filed by the local schools with the Deparrnient as 
part of tiie "Secretaries T^nual Report". This reporting has been occur- 
rina for three years. Some schools have been making curricular changes 
as a result of information which they now have. The state-wide extent to 
which this follow-up information is being used for management purposes by 
the local =0! district is not kr-^Tn at this time. 
Alternate Meth od r Student F ; ^ ' ' - up_ 

The Ste^iv.-r . Minnesota has developed a state-wide follow-up system 
O to ndetermine the status of vocational students after they terminate 
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their vocational progranis. The data is collected directly fror. tlie stu- 
dent and not frotn the institution in vhich he obcained hi=. traininc. 

Four different types of follov-up reports have L-een developed 
from the data: 1' A summary of data on all students followed up across 
the entire stats, 2) A summary of data on students follow up in each cur- 
ricul'om area (e.g., aut_ mechanics) across the entire state, 3) A surnmary 
of data on all students 'fo 1 lov/ed up within each school, and 4) A summary 
of data on all students followed up within each curriculum area within 
each school - 

The employers are also surveyed to evaluate the graduates by 
comparing them with other members of their work group. 

The Vocational Follow-Up Project is conducted by a highly 
specialized staff which is responsive to the needs of the vocational- 
technical schools and the State Department in Minnesota. This approach 
tends to provide an efficient vehicle for gathering such follow-up in- 
formation that is not evident from the Iowa system which requires each 
of the sciic-is to follow-up its own students. Efficiency is increased 
not only in terms of the economics of being able to finance a central 
unit more inexpensively than It is possible to finance separate units in 
each of the vocational schools, but also in terms of being able to gather 
comparable data from each of the schools in ways in which the accuracy of 
the data and returns can be maximized. In a phone conversation with Dr. 
David Pucel, Project Director of Minnesota's Vocational Follow-Up Project, 
he stated that student follow-up cos,-s averaged approximately $5.00 per 
student after the initial systems devemopment . This project was financed 
by state, allocations of research funds from the federal government. (55) 
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Wiile uhis cost :r;ay appear ro be hi^^h it. a:r.o -nt^ siichtly 
more than seven-renchs of one per cent of the aver3-:e axceptional cost: 
for secondary vocational education programs as idennij^eci by one scrxcl 
district. 

FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 

In an effort to sample the vocational education financial 
needs of the secondary schools, the Council sent questionnaires to 195 
secondary instructors in fifteen counties to sample the; opinion. 
(See Map 5 , page 62)* These counties contain eighty^five school 
districts, but only fifty-six districts have reimbuv^ ible vocational 
programs at the secondary level. The career education programs surveyed 
included: vocational agriculture, trades and industries (both coopera- 
tive and preparatory), office education, home economics and distributive. 
For the year under study, health occupations could not be suirveyed be- 
cause no reimbursable preparatory programs existed at the secondary 
level wich the exception that health occupations training is provided as 
one occupational area that is offered as part cf some trade and indus- 
trial cooperative programs. 
Equipment and Supplies 

The need f . r equipment varies with the type of program offer- 
ing, for example, distributive programs usually are operated by the 
cooperative method which requires less equipment. The length of a pro- 
gram tends to determine the amount of equipment needed. Programs of- 
fered the senior grade level may require less equipment than those 
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Lhc^t f-^iCtiion for ^v-'c or rricre ypars. 

The rcrspcnses to the questionnaire Telazinc to equipment 
will be discussed by prograiB, rather than collectively, to provide ^ clear 
indication o£ .he typical individual program need included in this sur- 
vey sample. 
Office Education 

Nineteen reimbursed secondary office education instructors 
were included in the sample of the Council survey. Fifteen of this number 
returned questionnaires for a response of nearly eighty per cent. The 
roajority of those returning questionnaires utilized both the laboratory 
and cooperative method for instructing their students. Nearly one-half 
of this group was of the opinion that their equipment was modern and 
up-to-dat'^ and that no replacements were needed in the near future. A 
slightly larger percentage expressed the view that, while their equip- 
ment is presently adequate for instructional purposes, in a short time 
it will become obsolete and should be replaced. 

Approximately one-half of the office education coordinators 
that responded have expended the effort necessary to identify the number 
of dollars that will be needed to up-date their equipment in the future. 
Becaupe the number of responses is small, the results cannot be con- 
sidered to be statistically significant* However, the vast majority 
that did respond estimated that their future up-dating: needs would cost 
the local school district $10,000 or less. Only one respondent re- 
j^rrted that the replacement cost for v/orn-out or obsolete equipment would 
be $100,000. Becausa of the largs expense involved, this program might 
have been designed to teach computer progratnming* Two- thirds of the in- 
structoro "reported that their administration would be able to expend 
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sufficient funds to try replacement or additior^ai equipnient of srate or 
federal funds vjere available to rei.-burse at laast fifty per cent of the 
cost of the equipment. 

Slightly more than one-half of the instructors had presenteu 
to their administratioi: in recent years a written "Status of Major Eouip- 
ment Report" for planning and btdgeting purposes. Nearly seventy-five 
per cent visited verbally with their administration about the equipment 
a id supply needs while only twenty per cent had develoned a five or ten 
year replacement or acquisition of new equip:nent plan to satisfy the 
laboratory instructional needs. 

The office education instructors were further questioned con- 
cerning the extent existing laboratory equipment was used during the day 
for instructional purposes. More than two-thirds of the instructors re- 
ported that the equipment was used six hours during the normal school 
day and more than two-thirds reported that their laboratories were used 
£cr adiilt education programs each year. 

In any laboratory situation, it is impractical to expect that 
all equipment and work stations cire used all r. the time because some in- 
structional equipment is used in support of other equipment for teaching 
purposes and therefore becomes a part-time training station. Almost 
fifty per cent of the instructors reported that between five and 10 per- 
cent of their training stations were vacant during uiie instructional 
periods. Slightly more than twenty-five per cent reported that bett^:^<^fm 
ten and fifteen per cent of their tra:''ning sC:ations were vacant during 
instructional periods. Only one school (six and six tenths per cent) 
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reported that raore than tventy-fivc per c,ir:t of their training stations 

Were empty each instructional period. 

Agriculture 

Twenty-eight vocational agriculture instructor?r were included in the sample 
of the Council survey. Iv?nty-two of .*:his nuiruber retvirned questionnaires 
for a response of nearly seventy-niut;' per cent- Forty-one per c-^nt of 
these instructors utilized the laboratory method of instructing their 
students while nearly thirty-seven per cent utilized the laboratory and 
cooperative method* Only fourteen per cent of this group was of the 
opinion that their ePM-»p:aent was modern and up-to-date and that no re- 
placements Were needed in the near future. Nearly one -ha If of this group 
expressed the view that while their equipment is presently adequate for 
in^>tructional purposes, in a short time It will become obsolete and 
should be replaced* .Venty-seven per cent indicated that either their 
equipment was out-o ^te but in good repair or that it was out-of-date^ 
in poor condition and i,hould have been - placed years ago. Approximately 
one-half of the vocational agriculture instructors who responded have ex- 
pended thf> effort necessary to identify the nuruber of dollars that will 
be needed to up-date their equipment in the future. Slightly over one- 
half of this group estimated that their future up-dating would cost the 
local school district $2,000 or less, while the remaining indicated the 
up-dai-ing cost at $10,000 or less* Almost ninety per cent of the in- 
structors reported that their administration would be able to expend 
sufficient funds to --^uy replacement or additional equipment if state or ' 
federal funds were available to reimburse fifty per cent of the cost of 
the equipments 
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ad:j.inist:ratiori a vrirter. "Srarus of Major Equipi-^ent Repcrr'' for :^lanr.i:^r 
arid budgeting purposes. Approxir^ately e :l ah ty- seven percent: had vii^ired 
verbally with their adninistration about the equipraent and supplied xieed, 
wnile only twen-cy- three had developed < five or ten year replacement or 
acquis i-tion cf new equ:Lp:rLent plan ro satisfy the laJooratory mstrucricnal 
needs . 

The agriculture instructors v.^ere fur-cher questioned concernin'^ 
the extent to which existing laboratory' equipment vas beinq used durir 
the day for instructional purposes • The n\ajority sixty- four percent) 
of the instr-uctors reports . . t±iar the equipment was used three hours a dav , 
This implies that many of the learning activities are conducted b other 
means that in-school laboratory experiences. Almost ninety percent re 
ported that their 1-' \-:i..,ories were used for adult education programs 
each year. 

In an effort to dsteriTu.ne the utilization of equipment, fifteen 
percent responded that their training stations were vacant between five 
and ten percent of the time during the instructional periods. Approxi- 
mately forty percent reported that between ten and fifteen percent of 
th^xr station.'i were vacant, while fourteer. percent report vacant stations 
between fifteen and twenty-five percent of the ir^structional periods. 
Fourteen percent report vacancies in their training stations of more 
than twenty-five percent of each instructional period. 
Distributive Sducation 

Ihirty-three secondary distributive education instructors were 
included in the sample of the Coiancil survey. Twenty-five of this num- 
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box returned questionnaires for a respor_3e of seventy-six per cent* One- 
half of the insnructors utilized the laboratory and cooperative rr.ethod 
fcr instructing their Etudents- Tventy-nine per c.'-" of this ^rcup vas 
of the opinion that their equipment was r^dern and up-to-date ai.i that 
nr repl^cemenrs -'ere needed in the near future* 

A larger percentage ( thi:jty-eight per cent) expressed the view 
thar,, vr.iile tneir equipment is presently adequate for instructional pur- 
poses, in a short time it ^^ili become obsolete and should be r^^vlaced. 
Approximately five per cent felt their equipment was out-of-date but in 
good repair. Only seventeen per cent of the distributive education in- 
structors responding expended the effovt necessary to identify the number 
of dollars thr^t will be needed to up-date their equipment in the future. 
Because the number of responses is small, the results cannot be con- 
sidered reliable, however, all of those that responded estimated their 
future up*dating needs would cost the local school district $10,000 or 
less. Over half of the instructors reported that their administration 
would be able to expend sufficient funds to buy replacement additional 
equipment if state of federal funds were available to reimburse at least 
fifty per cent of the cost of equip:, cut. 

Approximately one-half of the instructors had presented tc the 
administration in recent years a ''Status of Major Equipment Report*' for 
planning and budgeting purposes* One-half had visited verbally with their 
administration about equipment and supply needs, while only twenty-one 
per cent had developed a five or ten year replacement or acquisition of 
new equipment plan to satisfy the laboratory instructional needs. 
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Trie distributive educaricn instructors vere further questioned 
concerning extent existing laboratorv equip' -int v.-as used during the 

dav : -^r instructional purpcses* Fifty per cent utilized their equipment 
three hours during the normai day, vchile nearly thirteen per cent reported 
using their equipment six hou'S during the day. Only a small per cent 
(eight) reported that their laboratories were used for adult ec:jcation 
programs each year. 

In an effoi^t to determine the utilization of work stations 
during each period, nearly twenty per cent reported that only five to ten 
per cent of their training stations were vacant during the periods. Only 
one school (four and one tenths per cent) indicated vacant stations 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent of the time, while nearly seventeen per 
cent report that more than twenty-five per cent ol their training sta- 
tions were empty each instructional period. 
Home EconoTnics 

Sixty reimbursed secondary home economics instructors were in- 
cluded in *-he sample of the Council .survey* Forty-four of this number 
returned questionnaires for a response of nearly seventy-five per cent. 
Forty- three per cent of these instruc tors use the labokratory method of 
instruction, while a slightly smaller percentage (forty-one per cent) 
utilize the laboratory and cooperative method. Thirty-seven per cent of 
this group was of the opinion that their equipment was modern and up-to- 

3nd that no replacements were needed in the near future. Nearly 
vae-half expressed the view that, while their equipment was adequate for 
instructional purposes, in a short time it would be obsolete and should 
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be replaced. Ten per cent felt their equipment was out-of-date, but in 
good repair* Approximately forty per cent of the home economics instruc- 
tors that responded have expended the effort necessary to identify the 
nuinber of dollars that will be needed to up-date their equipment in the 
futvire* Nearly thirty per cent estimated that their replacement need 
would cost the local school district $2,000 or less. Fifteen per cent 
estimated the cost at $10,000 or less. Two respondents reported that the 
replacement cost for obsolete or worn-out equipment would be $10,00? to 
$50,000. Two-thirds of the instructors reported that their administra- 
tion would be able to expend sufficient funds to buy replacement or ad- 
ditional equipment if state or federal funds were available to reim- 
burse at least fifty per cent of the cost of equipment. 

Two-thirds of the instructors had presented to the administra- 
tion in recent years, a written "Status of Major Equipment Report" for 
planning and budgeting purposes. Seventy per cent reported tbey had 
visited verbally with their administration about equipment and supply 
needs, approximately one-half had developed a five or ten year replacement 
or acquisition plan to satisfy the laboratory instructional needs. 

The home economics instructors were questioned concerning the 
extent to which existing laboratory equipment was used during the day for 
instructional purposes. Nearly sixty per cent of the instructors reported 
that their equipment was used six hours during the normal school day, and 
fifty-five per cent reported that their laboratories were used for adult 
education programs each year. The majority of the instructors (sixty-one 
per cent) reported that less than ten per cent of their work stations 
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vere empty each ins tirucrional period which seems lo indicate maximum 

utilization of equipment and facilities. 

Some of the home economics teachers expressed some concern 

about the questionnaire mailed by the Council. The following selected 

statt:ments illustrate some of their views: 

'My program is home economics. Useful. Don't feel this 
(questionnaire) applies . 

"Much of this questionnaire applied to courses that teach 
employable skills. We do not have thesvi courses - only 
consumer and homemaking skills.^' 

"This is too related to a vocational-technical school be- 
yond high school* It is not geared in any way to include 
home economics . 

"This does not really apply co my program, as we do not 
offer any career education program. Even if we did, it 
is slanted away from home economics*" 

Trades and Industr ies 

Fifty-five reimbursed secondary trades and industries coordi- 
nators or instructors were included in the sample of the Council survey. 
Thirty-six of this number returned questionnaires for a response of near- 
ly sixty-six per cent* Trades and industries programs are of two types 
which include cooperative or preparatory. The cooperative method of in- 
struction in T & I depends usually on one hour a day of related instruc- 
tion offered by the school through the use of books and manuals and does 
not require a large amount of equipment. The analysis of equipment needs 
for T & I will be confined to the twenty-five T & I preparatory programs 
from which questionnaire response was received. The majority of these 
instructors (eighty per cent) reported that they utilized the laboratory 
and cooperative method for instructing their students, while twenty per 
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cent utilized the laboratory method only. The largest percentage of this 
group expressed the view that, while their equipment is presently adequate 
for instructional purposes ^ in a shor?- time it will be obsolete and should 
be replaced. The next largest group was of the opinion that their equip- 
ment was modem and up-to-date for the present programs and no replace- 
ments were needed. A smaller percentage felt their equipment was out-of^ 
date and needed replacement. Sixty per cent of the T & 1 instructors 
responded that they had expended the effort necessary to identify the 
number of dollars that will be needed to up-date their equipment in the 
future. Thirty- two per cent responded that their future needs would re- 
quire from $10,000 to $50,000 for the purchase of new or replacement of 
obsolcite equipment. Another thirty-two per cent estimated replacement 
costs at $10,000 or less. Three respondents reported that equipment re- 
placement costs would be $100,000 or more. Nearly sixty-five per cent of 
the instructors reported that their administration would be able to ex- 
pend sufficient funds to buy replacement or additional equipment if state 
or federal funds were available to reimburse at least fifty per cent of 
the cost of the equipment. 

Approximately si::Cty per cent of t:he instructors had presented 
to the administration in recent years a written ''Status of Major Equip- 
ment Report" for planning and budgeting purposes. More than seventy-five 
per cent had visited verbally with their administration about equipment 
and supply needs, while only twenty per cent had developed a five or ten 
year replacement or acquisition of new equipment plan to satisfy the 
laboratory instructional needs. 

O 
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The T & I instructors were further questioned concerning the 
extent to which existing laboratory equipment used during the day for in- 
structional purposes. Ninety-two per cent of the instructors reported 
that the equipment was used six hours during the normal schooL day and 
sixty per cent reported that their laboratories were used for adult edu- 
cation programs each year. Fifty-six per cent of the T & I instructors 
responded that between zero and ten per cent of their work stations were 
vacant during the instructional period. Twelve per cent reported that 
between fifteen and twenty-five per cent were vacant during the period* 
Three schools reported more than twenty-five per cent of their training 
stations were empty each instructional period. 

The T & I instructors have'' Indicated a definite future need 
for the replacement of equipment. 
Supmary 

This unit of the annual report was probed to assist state ad- 
ministrators in viewing financing problems that may appear on the horizon* 

The majority of secondary vocational instructors included in 
this survey reported that their t-^aching equipment was modern and up-to- 
date. The group that reported they had the most up-to-date instructional 
laboratories were the office - education instructors, while the programs 
with the least up-to-date equipment was in agriculture. Four out of five 
instructional areas reported thot fifty per cent or more of the labora- 
tories were equipped with obsolete instructional equipment that should be 
replaced in the near future • 

The majority of instructors who reported the need to replace 
^ obsolete or worn-out equipment stated that less than $10,000 would be 
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be required for up dating. 

A very high percentage of the instructors who reported equiprnent 
needs also reported that their administration would be able to purchase the 
necessary new equipment if fifty per cent of the cost would be re in:bui"::ied 
from state and federaj, funds- 

The instructors xvere questioned about tlie action they had taken 
to appraiiie their local administrator of their equipnient needs. Instx-uc- 
tors in four of the five servicr areas reported that more than fifty per 
cent had developed a written ^'Status of Major Equipment^^ report that had 
been filed with their administrators. Over seventy per cent of the in- 
structors had spoken to their administrators about their needs which im- 
plies that twenty per cent of the population that did not prepare a vcit- 
ten report did take the time to speak to their administrators about their 
needs. More than twenty per cent of the instructors surveyed had de- 
veloped a replacement plan which could be used by their administration, 
so that needed replacement equipment could be purchased in an orderly 
manner over several years • 

All service areas reported a high level of usage of their labora- 
tory facilities with few vacant training stations. There also appears to 
be extensive use of secondary facilities for adult education programs. 
Council Observations 

During the past two years, the Council has conducted five (5) 
of its meetings in various locations throughout the state. During these 
visits, the Council members have visited nineteen (19) secondary school 
attendance centers. The Council's observations of secondary school 
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facilities and equipment do not coincide with the gexieraliy favorable 
reports of the secondary instructors on the condition of their equip- 
ment when compared to area schools equipment- The discrepancy may be due 
to the small sample of schools observed by the Council or may be due to 
an attitude of resignation by the teachers about their teaching equi pment . 
In either case, there is apparently the need for state admi ni ^. trator s to 
review, in depth, the circumstances relating to secondary school vocational 
teaching equipment and to take positive steff. toward improvement of the 
situation- 

FUNDING OF SECONDARY PROGRAM S 

During several recent Council field visits, some local educa- 
tors attending the public hearings, raised question about an apparent in- 
adequacy of financial assistance available to operate effective secondary 
vocational education programs. 
State Appropriations 

In an effort to identify some basis for the above comments, the 
Council reviewed Annual Reports filed with the U.S, Office of Education to 
identify the state administrative fund allocations for secondary vocational 
education for the bienniimi of 1967-69 and 1969-71. In addition, the Code 
of Iowa was consulted to determine the categorical aids that had been ap- 
propriated for secondary schools for the 1971-73 biennium. It became 
apparent that total elementary- secondary school funding needed to be 
identified to make a meaningful comparison. The total allocations were 
categorized into two (2) categories which were general aid and all cate- 
gorical aids. Included in the general aid category were those specific 
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appropriations that had the potential of serving all students, whi le 
appropriations to meet the needs o£ select groups of student or to es- 
tablish specific programs were listed under categorical aids. The list- 
ing of these appropriations and allocations are found in table 2 on 
page 90. Graph 13 ^ page 91^ shows the difference in type of state allo- 
cations for secondary schools. The reader will observe that the general 
aid appropriations have been significantly greater than those provided for 
specific purposes. Reference should be made to table 2 on page 90 
which shows that in the 1971-73 biennium the categorical aids for voca- 
tional education were approximately one-fifth of the total of all cate- 
gorical aids* 

It should be noted that the legislature appropriated vocational 
funds for secondary programs the first tims in the 1971-73 biennium. Pre- 
viously, the legislature made a single appropriation for vocational- 
technical education and left the civision of the funds between secondary 
and post secondary vocational prograr^s to the discretion of the £»tate 
Board of Public Instruction* 
Tax Problems of Local Schools 

Several years ago, the property owners in the State became more 
vocal than ever in their objections to high property taxes. As a result 
of these objections, the State Legislature passed a bill in 1971 which 
placed a ceiling on school spending and developed a formula to provide a 
foundation aid plan based on students enrolled in each school district. 
This bill called for the inclusion o£ all federal aids income in the 
calculation of the formula. This, in effect > caused federal funds to be 
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1967 ^ 1969 196 9 ^ 1971 1971 - 1973 
STATE BIENNIAL ALLOCATIONS for ELEMENTARY and SECONDARY EDUCATION in IOWA 
( Exclusive of Allocations for State Administration ) 
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used Lo supplant local Lax lunds , raLher than i>upp ie-.eni. Icc^l lax l unc--^* 
The L972 session of the Sixty-Fourth General AsseiTibiy airitrnaeci the oric-inj.l 
bill which placed a limit on school spending by allowing rhc Tederai aid 
funds to be used to supplement local school spending. 
F ederal Allocations to the State 

Prior to the passage oi Pubi"-c Law SS*-2iO in I9c3. it was cite 
practice of Congress to pass lavs calling for the estabiisnjuent of certain 
kinds of vocational education programs. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 pro- 
vided for assisting local schools with the exceptional costs incurred 
when establishing programs in agriculture, trade and industrial occupa- 
tions an^ home economics. Later, the George Dean Act provided exceptional 
cost assistance to local schools establishing programs in distributive 
education. Most recently, the George-Barden Act provided exceptional 
cost aids for schools developing programs in practical nursing and health 
occupations education. 

When Congress passed the 1963 Vocational Education Act they 
recongized the occupational areas listed above and suggested appropria- 
tions be made in accord with those acts, however, allowing the transfer 
of funds from one occupational area to another by request of the State 
Board to the Commissioner of the U. S. Office of Education. The only 
specified funding found in the Act required chat states spend ten per 
cent of their allocation for gainful home economics occupations programs. 

Divring 1968, Congress passed Public Law 90-576 which amended 
O le Vocational Education Act of 1963. The enactment of this law left 
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tne aiiccaticn or runas ror tne six occuoa^xcnai are^s 



■1 agriculture. 



home econouiics, distribut Ive , office, heaitr.^ and crade and iiidusr.rial 
education, in Pari^ 5 of the Act^ t--* the discrecicn ci each St^te Heard 
of Public Instruction. Exceptions to this are round in orr.er parts of 
tns Act vnicn pro vice sptciiic aiiocoLicns r.o o.iCii stjiic ^or rose- arc:: 
and training, cxanpl^^ry programs, consumer and :;omc::;^K education, 
cooperati\3 programs and ^^corK study programs* 

State Disbursement of Federal & State Funds to Local Secondary School Systems 

During fiscal year 1968 and several years prior, the Iowa 
Department of Public Instruction reimbursed local school systems at dif- 
ferent percentages for programs in different occupational categories. At 
that time and, currently, a uniform accounting system* is not functional 
and, therefore- total program costs were not identifiable. For this reason, 
it is assumed that departmental administrators decided to reimburse pro- 
giams in the various occupational groupings at different percentages be- 
cause of their as;umptions about the different costs of the programs. 
Graph 14, on page 94, shows the reimbursement policies that have been 
implemented since 1968. The reader will observe that the former policy of 
differential reimbursement has been redirected toward a policy of uniform 
reimbursement for secondary school vocational programs # The only excep- 
tici) to this, which is not shown on the graph, is t)ie reimbursement policy 
on cooperative programSp Currently, newly established cooperative pro- 
grams are reimbursed at eighty-eight per cent of the cost of the instruc- 
tors salary, travel and extended contract for the first year followed 
Y2rn^ sixty per cent the second year, forty per cent the third year and 
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twenty- two percent the fourth year. 

Approximately one year prior to this report, the vocational 
administrator employed by the Council Bluffs Iowa School System, com- 
pleted a study of the total cost (exclusive of academic instruction) 
of the vocational programs offered by that school system. A summary of 
the results of this study are shown on Graph 15, page 96. The reader 
will observe that the range in cost varies from a low of $248.00 per 
purpil, per year, to a high of $1,803.00 per pupil, per year. The costs 
included administrative overhead proportionate to the number of students 
enrolled, custodial services proportionate to the square footage of 
laboratory and classroom used, annual depreciation of equipment keyed to 
the actual projected service life of the equipment, and direct costs 
including utilities based on equipment draw, salaries of teachers, supplies 
and text materials used in the program. The average cost of all vocational 
programs was $696.00 per pupil. There is no single cost factor that occurs 
more than once^ however, there is a model tendency toward per pupil program 
cost of $605.00 to $704.00. This cost is approximately twice that cost 
for all other educational programs per student. 

The reader should note that the greatest program expansion and ap- 
proval of new programs during FY '72 has occurred in the home economics 
programs. Is there a relationship between the common percentage reimburse- 
ment concept and the development of new programs and expansion of existing 
low cost programs? Are school administrators being forced to implement 
low total cost programs because they receive a 
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higher percentage of return on these programs whei\ reimbu rsenieiit is based 
on teacher salary, travel and extended contract? Does the current reim- 
bursement system encourage school administrators to establisli programs, 
regardless of their cost, keyed to labor market ds? 

Secondary School Administrator s^ Act itu des on Financi ng of Vocational Pro^;rams 

Reference is made earlier in this report to the school districts 
that were surveyed in fifteen selected counties in the State. It was re- 
ported that the secondary vocational instructors were mailed questionnaires. 
The school superintendents or vocational directors of these same school 
districts were also surveyed about their opinions on several matters per- 
taining to their school operations. A total of fifty-five questionnaires 
were mailed to. local school administrators from wkich the Council received 
forty-five returns for a percentage of eighty per cent* One matter about 
which they were questioned related to financial assistance received for 
their secondary vocational programs. About twenty per cent of the school 
administrators that offered vocational agriculture and home economics pro- 
grams in their school were of the opinion that current reimbursement poli- 
cies yeild sufficient funds to their district to defray the exceptional 
cost of those programs* More than eighty per cent of their peers included 
in the sample did not agree. Only one (1) school administrator was of the 
opinion that current reimbursement practices returned sufficient state 
and federal tax dollars to defray' the exceptional cost of the distributive 
education and office education programs. Fifteen school administrators 
disagree. The superintendents in all fifteen schools that oxfered trade 
and industrial programs report that the present amount of dollars of 
reimbursement was not sufficient to defray the exceptional cost of the 
. vocational programs • 
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Uniform Financial Accounting Syste m 

Beginning in February of 1972, personnel in the Department of 
Public Instruction began working with an advisory committee of local edu- 
cators to develop a uniform financial accounting system for all secondary 
schools in the State- One b ^ from such a system is that it would 

provide financial managcme n nation on instructional costs for the 
school administrator # The system is being developed so that it is adapt- 
able for use in the small, middle size, or large schools systems of the 
State. The less detailed system will be available for use in the small 
school system, while larger amounts of detail will be included in the 
systems designed for the middle size to larger school systems in the State. 

This Department of Public Instruction project should be com- 
pleted shortly and the project calendar calls for pilot testing during 
FY '73« Plans call for statewide implementation during the FY *74 or 
FY '75 school year. Several larger local school systems in the State 
are working with personnel of the University of Iowa to computerize their 
cost accounting system* This computerization project is being developed 
to be adaptable to the variations found in the cooperating schools « To 
illustrate, some schools use flexible modular scheduling while other are 
using the Carnegie unit class organization. 

ALTERNATIVES TO BROADENING THE EDUCATIONAL OFFERING 
One of the goals of educational systems is to provide each 
student with a program that includes both basic education courses and 
specialized occupational fields of study, thus offering the student a 
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choice of academic or vocational programs, all directed toward the career 
development of the individual- 

Recommendations of the Governor's Educational Advisory Committee 

The Governor's Educational Advisory Committee's Final Report, 
1971^ Improving Education for lowans , made certain recommendations that, 
if implemenir' • ^den the educational opportunities of students. 

Some of thexj. j. ccommendations are: 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The CoTTimittee believes that the improvement of vocational 
education deserves special emphasis. This obviously means 
improved and expanded programs, but, more than anything, 
an improved image is necessary. This will require the at- 
tention of all lowans, not only those involved directly in 
the educational process. The quality of guidance programs 
in general, and especially vocational guidance, must be 
substantially improved at all 'levels of education. Coordi- 
nation of vocational programs between high schools and area 
schools is presently missing and is sorely needed* 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL CONCEPT 

The Committee strongly endorses the "community school" concept 
for all educational institutions. The education function of 
state and local governments cannot exist in isolation from 
other governmental and societal problems. Iowa's educational 
institutions should be the focal point of community and state 
endeavors to solve problems. For example, all local agencies 
and organizations, both private and public, should be involved 
in the planning for new school buildings and expanded usage of 
existing facilities. The achievement of total community 
involvement in education and total educational involvement in 
the community is an important goal toward which to strive. (18 ) 

Recommendation 29 states "the number of local administrative 
districts for elementary and secondary education in Iowa should be dras- 
tically reduced." (18) They are not stressing a reduction of attendance 
centers, but rather a new organizational structure consisting of county- 
like units. This type of reorganization could provide the basis for each 
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district to consolidate their occupational efforts into one central loca- 
tion thus prov: ^ing broader, more comprehensive educational opportunities 
for the youth he surrounding areas. 

The Committee also recommended (Recommendation #27) that "Public 
school officials should increase their efforts to cooperate with non-public 
schools in shared-time and released-t ime programs.'' (18') The non-public 
schools educate 71,000 or .approximately ten per cent of the elementary- 
secondary students in Iowa. These students should have equal opportunity 
to engage in occupational exploration and job preparation programs since 
they will also be entering the labor market. In a consolidated vocational 
facility, the county-like unit functioning under a reorgani.-zed administra- 
tion could provide this type of opportunity more easily than the smaller 
school districts. The ideal goal of a comprehensive education for all 
students could be realized through the consolidation of numerous local 
schools under county-like administrative structures. 
Other Alternatives 

Several ^'tates, similar to Iowa (large areas with sparse popu- 
lation and numerous schools with few vocational opportunities for the 
students), have implemented systems to deal with this problem. The Coun- 
cil received information from five states describing their efforts of pro- 
viding more students with a braod range of occupational opportunities. 
Generally, each state has made provisions, through legislative action, to 
allow school districts to voluntarily combine their efforts to form cen- 
tralized vocational facilities which make vocational cluster programs 
available for all high school students. 
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Governance - The central vocational facilities in Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
and Oklahoma are governed by a board with representatives from each of the 
cooperating school districts. Ohio offers two options for governing tlie 
central vocational facility. The managing board may be the county board 
when all the cooperative districts are located in the county. The second 
option provides for a board consisting of a member from the participating 
school districts. Connecticut provides state-owned vocational facilities 
and are governed by the State Board of Education* 

Funding - Funding for these centers are provided by the participating 
districts and state and federal vocational aid. Funds for new construction 
are obtained from state aid and district bond issues. The school district's 
financial support of the vocational facility is in proportion to the num- 
ber of students they have attending the center. The students are still 
counted as being enrolled in the local school district for general state 
aid purposes* 

Transportation - Local participating districts provide the transporta- 
tion and are reimbursed for this service by the state. No specific maximum 
distance from the high school to the center is reported, but it is general- 
ly not over twenty-five miles or thirty minutes. 

Population Base - The centers vary in size according to the age level 
of students tor which the program is offered. Generally, the student popu- 
lation potential at the center is found to be at least 500 (grades ten 
through twelve) to provide the maximum of course offerings. Courses are 
offered in at least ten different areas but may vary according to pupil 
population need, needs of the community and manpower needs. 
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Basic Skills Instruction - Connecticut provides both academic and 
technical programs in their re^xonal vocational technical facilities. When 
a student enrolls in the school, he becorries a Tneniber of that student body. 
These schools carry on an active student government, athletic program, and 
the usual extra-curricular activities. These state-o^^ed schools have been 
in operation for over sixty years. 

In Oklahoma and Minnesota, the students attend the facilities on a 
half-day basis and attend their home high schools the remainder of the time. 
This provides for the maximum use of the equipment and facilities ^ and ac- 
commodates more students. Pennsylvania offers both part-time and full-time 
programs for the students. The part-time student receives his academic in- 
struction in his home high school. The full-time student receives related 
academic courses at the vocational facility. Ohio provides most of the 
students with the academic iiiStruction at the facility. 

Services for Local Schools - The administrative personnel at the centers 
do not have the responsibilities for assisting the local school districts in 
developing career orientation and exploration programs, but they do work 
cooperatively to establish these types of programs. 

Non^^Public Schools - It should also be noted that centers provide 
educational opportunities in career education for non-public high schools on 
a tuition basis when adequate space is available. 

I nstructor Qualifications at Central Vocational Facilities - Instructors* 

qualifications vary with each state. In Connecticut, there are three types 

of certified teachers in the regional vocational-technical schools: 

1# The trade instructor, who must be a high school graduate, 
eight years of work experience, and six semester hours of 
teaching methodology. 
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2, Related instructor, two years preparation beyond thu 
high school, including thirty semester hours in tech- 
nical subjects, three years work experience and six 
semester hours in methodoloay. 

3. General education instructor, same rrrtifir.v 
the teachers in the high school. 

Ohio':s ^as tractor qualifications requre the shop instructor to have as 

a Hiiniir.uiTi, a high school diploma, fc,:r years of apprenticeship, plus 

three years of recent journeyr.o;. experience. Tne trade technology 

instructor ^lust be a high sch. ;i cjraduate, three years of recent 

experience related to the traci- or occupation in which the instruction 

will be gi^'en. 

The occupational experience for Oklahoma teachers is the same 
as the comprehensive high scnoois, and the T & I teachers are required 
to have at least two years experience in industry. Pennsylvania has 
three levels of vocational instructors. Position I requires experience 
beyond the learing period, successful completion of an occupational 
competency examination, and eighteen semester hours in an approved 
program of vocational teacher education. The next two positions are 
permanent positions and are based on continued upgrading by completion 
of credit hours in approved courses and satisfactory teaching experiences. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Slightly more than one-fourth T' high school v;radLi.4Los v.il iw 
completing the requirements for a -achelor's Dcyree, wlulo approxiir.a t v 
twenty per cent will be pursuing some typo of vocational or technical 
program at the post secondary level. Because less tlian onc-rourth o; 
Iowa's high school districts offer two or mote reimbursed vocational 
education programs, it appears tnat most Iowa secondary schools are not 
meeting comprehensive educational needs of students. School district 
size, alone, is not the exclusive reason for lack of breadth of voca- 
tional ofiferings, since many urban and suburban school districts pro- 
vice a limited vocational offering or nor offering at all. 
The greatest employment opportunities will be occurring in clerical and 
service occupations followed by needs for professional and technical 
workers, operatives and craftsmen. Approximately one-half of the school 
districits in the State offer vocational agriculture and home economics 
prograras to their stude-its. 

Existing secondary vocational program offerings do not appear to be keye 
to Employment Service anoL State Plan projections of employment need. 
Program expansions and new program starts do not appear to be keyed to 
the projected greatest labor market needs. School systems in some 
counties that have high youth unemployment are not implementing new 
vocational programs to meet the needs of the students. 
Most secondary school administrators surveyed by the Council consider 
students' statements of. interest of greater importance in establishing 



vocational prOi_;i labor market empj-oyrnent opporcunit ies . 

Some area schools and county school systems are offering vocational and 
exploratory progranis for students enrolled in secondary schools Lliat do 
not provide this typo in instruction. Some of their programs are oi i ered 
during the school year, while others are offered dviriug the suiiime.r only. 

- There is some question about whether high school instruction prepares 
the student to function effectively in an economic society. Vocational 
instructors claim that instructional content has been slanted in this 
direction, while student statements during the Council field visits 
differ with this. 

- Some secondary school administrators hold the opinion that career educa- 
tion is just a new name for vocational education. 

Many secondary vocational programs will be in need of replacement equip- 
ment in the near future. Council observations in a small number of schools 
lead one to the opinion that some need replacement equipment now. 
Cost of individual secondary vocational programs vary greatly, while 
program reimbursement has been made uniform, based on instructor salaries 
and travel. A uniform financial accounting system is being developed 
for local secondary schools, so that it may be possible to identify 
total vocational program costs. The current uniform reimbursement, ac- 
cording to selected secondary school superintendents, does not cover the 
exceptional program costs # 
-* County-like administrative units could serve to pool limited school 
resources and increase secondary student numbers, so that several 
secondary schools, under one administrative head, could implement the 
career education concept and broaden their vocational education offering. 
^ me instructors teaching in useful home economics programs are re- 

ERIC 

^™™«are cting the instructional content toward wage earning occupations. 
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secondary SCHOOL RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Council Recommends: 

1. The ntimber of vocational programs available for secondary stu- 
dents si>ould be expanded greatly. Any expansion effort .should be 
keyed to labor market needs. Highest priorities should be given to 
those school districts wich Che highest drop-out rates and districts 
located in counties experiencing high youth unemployment. 

2. Efforts toward cross curricular planning be expanded Co provide 
that academic instruction be oriented to the work world. 

3. The follow-up effort of vocational technical program graduates 
should be expanded to include a survey of student attitude about the 
program and employer assessment of student performance* Considera- 
tion should be given to relieving local school personnel from the 
massive responsibility for conducting the follow-up. Possibly, 
some centralized agency could complete the job more efficiently and 
at less cost. 

4. That an informational program be implemented for those involved 
in education and other citizens in Iowa to inform them that career 
education is not a new name for vocational education, but is a whole 
new concept of education encompassing work orientation, job explora- 
tion, and vocational education. 
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5. Local school administrators become members of area manpower 
planning boards, and that labor market trends be reviewed at 
meetings of Area Committees on Improvement of Education, so that 
future local school program development may be based on labor 
market needs • 

6. Tha^. laboratory equipment needs be identified, so that future 
appropriation requests can be supported with back-up information. 

7. That the future vocational program reimbursement be based on 
the exceptional cost of the program. 

8. That re-assessment be made of selected categories for which 
funds have been earmarked by Congress to determine whether there 
is a continuing need for the earmarked funds* 

9. That legislative action be taken to require the establishment 
of 110 or less elementary-secondary school districts in Iowa, 

so that the curricular offering can be made more comprehensive 
and that impelmentation of the career education concept be made 
mandatory in the legislation; 
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CHAPTER V 

CAREER EDUCATION EFFORT IN AREA SCHOOLS 

State Flan Projections The majority of prc\^yrams offered at the post 
secondary level are funded under two parts of the State Plan. Pro- 
grams conducted under part B qualify for assistance and are referred to 
as preparatory programs, while part G programs qualify for assistance 
and are cooperative programs. 

The State Plan projected that twenty-seven new occupational 
programs would be implemented during 1972. These programs would in- 
clude five in agriculture, one in distribution, seven in health occupa- 
tions, two in technical occupations, five in office occupations, five 
in trade and industrial occupations and one each for disadvantaged and 
handicapped persons. (28~IIl-4) These new program developments will 
be focused toward new and emerging occupations and these efforts will 
be directed toward reducing the problem of youth unemployment and under- 
employment. State education agency administrators reported that '»fur- 
ther needed expansion was curtailed because of insufficient funds". 
(28-III-5) The type of new and emerging occupations referred to in the 
Plan were not identified. 

Pr o jected Enro 1 Iment - The State Plan establishes a goal for area schools 
to ser^e 3.41 per cent of all youth in the state between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-four. (28-11-25) This means that 14,560 post secondary 
age youth should be enrolled in post secondary vocational programs dur- 
ing fiscal year 1972, compared to 13,584 enrolled during fiscal year 1971. 
(7^43) 
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This amounts to nearly a seven per cent increase in enrollinent over the 
previous year. Student enrollrnent. under Part B was projected to reach 
14,364, while the enrollment under Part G (cooperative) was projected to 
reach 191. 

Comparative Information - The State Plan contains enrollment projections 
for post secondary students based on the State population of persons 
ranging in ages from sixteen through twenty-four. At present, the majority 
of youth in the State between the ages of sixteen and eighteen are en- 
rolled in secondary schools. According to the 1970 census, there were 
308,982 persons between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four residing in 
Iowa. (24-Table 19) The State Plan projects that 14,500 students will 
be enrolled in area school vocational and technical programs during fiscal 
year 1972# This amoun*"s to 4.7 per cent of the population of the State 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four. During 1972, the number of 
secondary age students enrolled during the regular school year in area 
school sponsored vocational and career orientation programs was approxi- 
mately 242. (56) This number represents 1.6 per cent of the projected 
area school enrollment during the fiscal year. 

Graph 16 illustrates historical enrollment trends by area 
school from fiscal year 1968 through fiscal year 1972 and, also, shows 
predicted enrollments. The historical enrollment trends will be discussed 
later* The projections were obtained from a report, entitled AN ENROLLMENT 
PROJECTION STUDY, completed by the Midwest Research Institute under con- 
tract with the Iowa Higher Education Facilities Commission, in 1971. 
r'15) The Reader will observe that MRI projected that in most community 
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colleges enrollment differences between arts and science students and 
vocational technical students would continue in the eleven conimunity 
colleges in the State, Area XI would experience a larger college trans- 
fer enrollment than vocational-technical eurollrzent beginning in l''*^72. (15) 
In all cases, it was projected that total community college enrollments 
would increase, by institution through 1976. Attention should be called 
to a comparison between actual enrollment in fiscal year 1972 and the pro- 
jected enrollment in that year* In the case of area community colleges 
II, III, V, VI, IX, XIV, and XV, the arts and science enrollments did 
not reach the expected level. In five of the seven above area community 
colleges, there appears to be a downward trend in college transfer enroll- 
ments. The remaining four of the eleven area community colleges experi- 
enced enrollment increases equal to or slightly greater than those pro- 
jected by MRI. Those schools that exceeded the projected increase did 
not do so to any significant degree. 

The projection of enrollment In vocational-technical programs 
offered by area schools (both area vocational schools and area community 
colleges) on a state-wide basis generally shows a gradual increase in all 
institutions except area schools I, VII, X, XI, and XII. It was projected 
that these institutions would experience significant increases in their 
vocational- technical enrollment. The actual enrollment in three of the 
six institutions (I, VII, XI) did not materialize as expected in the 1971- 
72 school year. Generally, the enrollment trends for vocational and 
technical programs appear to be more accurate than those for the college 



transfer programs. There is no evidence thac there v^as aay efiort ex- 
pended in the MRl report to identify the effect of rho estabiishr.ent of 
occupational ly oriented college transfer pro^rar-s that would prepare in- 
dividuals for eTnplo\Tr.ent after two years of scnoolinjr^ Presently, data 
is not available on the extent to which the:^e pirogra-^s exist and the i:ur;- 
ber of students enrolled in them. 

Late in 1969, Thomas Wolff Associate^ ci^^;pleted a study under 
contract with the Iowa Higher Education Facilities COTnmission, entitled 
A PROFILE OF IOWA COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDEI^tS. (25) The methodology 
of the study included sending questionnaires to a broad sampling of high 
school students, college students, and obtaining detailed information from 
administrators of Iowa Regents Institutions, private colleges, and area 
schools* Data was also collected from other sour^^es* (25) While this 
study is three years old at the time this report is being prepared, its 
results identify some implications that may ha^^ intensified with the 
time lapse. The study of post secondary enrollment plans of secondary 
students revealed that about 21 per cent of the terith, eleventh and 
twelfth grade students^ included in the study saitiple, plan to pursue study 
in a vocational and technical program at the post secondary level. Eight 
per cent plan to learn skills and technical knowledge at an area school, 
while 13 per cent plan to study at private vocational technical schools. 
(25^2) 

In accounting for this comparatively large group who plan to 
attend privately-operated business or trade schools, the fact that such 
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per cenc of t:i:e e.-::irc -..u:!^.::'. c-: lo per ce:-l) is ^ 

consideraLior:. T-.c or. ... o ::lona :. uonc: :.y ::u.>^n-;^^x c, - to lu^^y cac -l^^c- 
tronics and ctj-.er proprlo r drv- ^ I- ■^v . ;.r r i lowi 

of interesr. 

Witr. rir^pec J . t..-- il ... note th^r, 3J 

per cenc of ti^e ,>c:.oo: .-^e.-.::s p.^in tc- j^r-.c lo^r years oi liberal 

studies, x>:hiie L-ni;. ^3 p^r cenc ^.c . . ^:\zer Lh-tL cvpe college pro- 
gram. The actual extent cio ^^nch sciiool SLuaer^ts complete a four-year 
college degree is much >.,zi:^ller. Tr.orr.as Woii:. rcportis that only 2o per cent 
of Iowa high school students earn .i Bachelor's Degree. (25-3) 

Students interests in fields of study lean toward the fields in 

which they have had i:he greatest exposure. iVenty-nine per cent of the 

college students major in the natural sciences, while 41 per cent major 

in the social sciences. This is verified by statements students Iiave made 

during Council field visits ^ T\^o typical statements on this subject are: 

Many teachers are still limiting their career suggestions 
toward the field of teaching. The students recognized 
that most teachers have a limited background about the 
World of work, because of their heavy emphasis on academic 
subjects in college* (34) 

Many guidance counselors are assigned quantities of menial 
Work, such as checking attendance, hanoiing discipline 
problems, and the like, instead of providing time and hold- 
ing the counselor responsible for assisting teachers with 
the dissemination of occupational information, while pro- 
viding instruction in the basic skills. (34) 

There appears to be a trend in which future generations of youth 

may not be as inclined toward seeking a bachelor degree as has been true 

of past generations. A recent article in the Des Moines Tribune stated 
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that: • 

"Sixty-three per cent of the ycungsuers think it is wiser 
to step into a veil-paying job around the corner than 
chasing a pot of geld that r.av never n;aterialize . Fifty- 
five per cent believe that industrial pension plans, paid 
vacations, health insurance and various other benefits of- 
fered in the more coinmon, everyday jobs make looking for 
something adventurously s i 1 ly'^ . 

The full text of the article may be found in Exhibit 1* 

Another factor to be considered when making projections for en- 
rollment and program expansion is the birth r; te of the state* In April 
of 1972, the Planning Department of Kirkwood Community College in Cedar 
Rapids released the results of an enrollment projection, based on live 
births. This projection predicted a decline of enrollments in institu- 
tions of higher education in the State, because of a reduction in the 
birth rate. The reduction in birth rate was attributed to the Pill. Re- 
cently, radio and television stations have been airing public service an- 
nouncements encouraging family planning. This may also be a contributing 
factor to reduction of the birth rate in Iowa* The Kirkwood projections 
may be found in Graph 17 * 

While a declining birth rate may cause area school administra- 
tors some concern, studies (reports by MRI, and Thomas Wolff Associates) 
and public attitude Indicate that students are exhibiting increasing in- 
terest in pursuing their post secondary education in area schools* The 
magnitude of this interest, however, does not appear to be as great as 
projected by Midwest Research Institute. Students' statements to Council 
members and the results of a study by Youth Research Institute, (Exhibit 
1) as reported in the Des Moines Tribune, indicate that lowa may be 
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oucs fieids vvheri^ specific types and stylos are gcnoraily sougiu. 

Teeni pointed out that leaving home is a costly proposition 
these da\^^. They noted that one had to have a substantial 
haukroii lo cope with the high cost of jiving while looking for a 
job in from of a camera, on the stage or in a largo advertising 
agency. 

Meanwhile, bays aren't overly enthusiastic ab«ui follo^ving 
ill the fwitsteps t>f professional athletes who have struck gold. 



iippuriunities Ja indij>tr>\ cducatun. nicdi( ine. teenr,ojt»;i\ , 
etc., arc Ihc primary deterrents to reuchin.:: for a star. And 
the reces.>iun has hit ;;iam?njr emphiymenl partieularls h;ird. 

Sixty-ihree per cent of tne youngsters \hn\k w :^ wi.-er 
step into a well-paymg job around tho corner than - j eh,-j-a.^ 
a put of feOid that may never materiaJize. Fifty-ti\e uer eei;i 
believe that industrial pension plans, paid vacatiMi5. hca'Xn 
insurance and various other benefits offered in the rn^.re 
common, everyday jobs make looking for soniethm^^ ^jdvennjr- 
ous silly. 



STATE TOURNAMENT VISITORS COMMENT 

TODAY'S QUESTION: IS A GLAMOUR JOB YOUR GOAL. OR IS PRACTICAL SECURITY YOUR AIM? 




Ronnie Hokinson, 14, Bam- 

una — "1 am not interested in 
a glamour job, because I 
don't like being in front of 
groups of people. I would 
rather be in competition* in 
sports or some kind of mo- 
torcycle racing, but Til prob- 
ably be a farmer. I'd like to 
be a farmer. I was raised on 
a farm and I like driving 
things like tractors, but I 
dpn't like lo do chores. I Hke 
beinfi outdoors. I wouldn't 
-^^.y^^ing in a big or little 
tl\lv> cause there is no room 



Peg Strum, 18, Roland — 
*TracticaI security is the 
only thing that has entered 
my mind. All I have ever 
thought about is getting a 
good -paying job to live on. 
Glamour jobs might be more 
fun, but if you find sometiiing 
worthwhile and good paying 
there's no need for having a 
job that satisfies the ego for 
a little while. To me, a glam- 
our job is a flakey movie star 
batting her eyebrows. It also 
doesn't have a steady in- 
come. Tiierc's no worry in a 
secure job." 



I n c s Burriola, 19, Dcs 

Moines — **For myself, I 
don't really feel I need a 
glamour job. Any job would 
be fine as long as I could 
support myself. And if I had 
a family, I would like a job 
that would pay enough so 
that I could support them. 1 
don't think that a glamour 
job is really the best idea to 
assurn a secure future a.s fnr 
as 1 as concerned/' 



Annette Lcnz, 14, Manson 
— "I think I would rather 
have a regular j()b> 1 suppose 
because I like simple things 
and a slower moving life. I 
\\::\\d like to have a ranch or 
farm with animals because 
too many people just ' go 
aroui^d hurting animals and 
not thinking that it matters, 
but it really docs much more 
than they can cv^n know. An- 
imals never hurt you unless 
they have a reason and 
people always do. This would 
he .secure because people will 
always need animals even 
though thov mav not know 
it." 
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entering an era in which selected coixiunlty colleges in :he state vili need 
to place greater enphasis upon vocacional and technical educaLi^n, ii: .^rder 
to meet the needs of the students the institution v;as designea to .-.^rvc. 

As reported earlier, in the State Plan Overviev, State fundi nK 
of vocational and technical progra:r,5 has remained alnost static sinec t;ie 
passage of the area school bill in 1965. This trend uay inhibit impien-ien- 
tation of programs designed to nieet the needs of youth and adults in the 
state. Currently, some legislators and state administrators are discussing 
the possibility of making appropriations with accountability for perfcmi- 
ance included as part of the legislation. In order for such legislation 
to be written, it will be necessary to have accurate planning data on 
labor market needs and student interests, The data yielded by the Career 
Education Need Information System Project should provide a valuable assist 
to area school administrators for planning new programs and adjusting others. 

Hopefully, future State Plans will identify, in detail, t>T)GS of 
programs which should be established to meet labor market needs and student 

o 

ERTC" interests, instead of referring to "new and emerging occupations". 
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PCST SECONDARY STATE-WIDE EFFORT 



Enrol Iment Reporting Systerris - Currently, the Department of Pv:blic Ir- 
struction ccij.ects enrollment data froni area schools in tvj different 
iorrTiS^ to satisfy the needs of the S. Office of Education and to use 
as a basis for reimbursing the area schools from the general aid fund- 
Graph 18 illustrates enrollments as reported to the !!• S, Office 
of Education. This count of students represents the total number of stu- 
dents enrolled in vocational and technical programs during each fiscal 
year extending from July 1 through June 30. As explained in the second- 
ary school portion of this report, if student A completes his training 
a program in September and student B enrolls in the same program in 
October, the student enrollment count would be two. This method of re- 
porting has the advantage of showing the number of residents in the state 
who were served in any given year* It has the disadvantage of duplicate 
reporting of training stations filled in the program when the length is 
greater than one year* A further discussion of the implications of the 
enrollment trends will appear later. 

Area schools report their enrollments quarterly to the Area 
Schools Division of the Department of Public Instruction^ These reports 
reflect the unduplicated count of the number of training stations filled 
in vocational and technical education programs during the year, based on 
full-time equivalent enrollment. If student A leaves a program during a 
Qf'ven quarter and is replaced by student B, the enrollment count is one. 
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Table 3 reports the grand total student enrollment in the fall temi of 
1971, while Graph 19 identifies enrollment trends during the fall term 
for the last four school years. A review of these charts will follow: 

Enrollment Trends - Area school enrollments, as illustrated 
in Graph 18, are increasing the vocational fields of health occupations, 
office education, distributive education and home economics during school 
year 1970-71. Enrollment in technical occupations and agriculture have 
plateaued while the enrollment in trade and industrial occupations has 
declined slightly. 

The reader should be aware that the enrollment growth between 
fiscal year 1969 and 1970 was not as great as Graph 1 8 would indicate. 
The deviation is due to a change in the student accounting system. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1969, and prior years, the enrollment count was based on 
the number of training stations filled throughout the majority of the 
year by a single student. From fiscal year 1970 through the present, 
the enrollment count is based on the number of persons that have been en- 
rolled in the training program during the year, regardless of whether the 
student was enrolled during the entire year. 

A more reliable measure of state-wide enrollment trends would 
be the fall term enrollments in area schools. Graph 19 shows that the 
vocational and technical enrollments in area schools have grown from 5,939 
in the 1968-69 school year to 9,134 in the 1971-72 school year. 

Specific area school enrollments present a divergent picture, 
when compared to state-wide statistics. The reader should refer to a 
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• series of graphs contained in Graph 16, pages l through ^t. Merged Areas 

II, III, V, VX, XX, XI, XIII, XIV, XV, and XVI, all assumed responsibility 
for operation of one or more existing long-established junior colleges. 

In the case of merged areas IX, XI, XIII, XIV, and XV, the enrollments in 
vocational- technical programs are approaching a point where the number is 
nearly equal or slightly exceeds the enrollniv^nt in the arts and science 
college transfer pirogram- The enrollment difference between areas 11, 

III, V, VI, and XVI have essentially stayed the same in the five fiscal 
year period from 1968 through 1972. Area X functions as a community col- 
lege, however, the college transfer program was implemented after the 
area school Was organized and the comparative enrollment growth between 
arts and science students and vocational-technical students has been 
nearly equal. These selected area community colleges are enrolling more 
students in vocational- technical programs than they did as junior col- 
leges, however, in five of these schools, significantly larger numbers 

of students are enrolled in arts and science programs than in vocational 
and technical programs. Area schools I, IV, VII, and XII function as 
vocarional-technical schools and their entire student body is enrolled in 
this type of program* 

Representative Edith Green of Oregon, who was one of the de- 
signers of the recently passed Public Law 92-318, Amendment to the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, recently state that the "•..national mania (for 
college degrees) tiiay produce the most scholarly unemployment line in the 
world". She further reports that, ",.,a Labor Department study... con- 
cludes that less than 20 per cent of the jobs in the next ten years will 
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require four years of college education,^' Finally, she states that 'migher 
education has been way over-emphasized. The greater needs now appear to be 
in vocational and technical training. • .at community colleges and the like'^. 
The full report of her comnients may be found in Exhibit 2, By reviewing 
the portion of this report pertaining to Guidance and Counseling, one will 
observe that, based on reports of fiscal year 1971, area schools should 
improve their efforts at following-up their arts and science students. It 
becomes apparent that, without viable student follow-up inf omation on all 
students, area school administrators will not have the management informa- 
tion necessary to effectively implement Public Law 92-318. 

Table 3 identifies the area school enrollments during the fall 
term of 1971 by seven program clusters and by area school. It should be 
observed that the largest enrollments in area schools occur in the occupa- 
tional fields of health occupations, office education, and trade and in- 
dustrial education. Smaller enrollments are evident in technical educa- 
tion, distributive education, and agriculture education. The smallest 
enrollment occurs in home economics-related occupations. When comparing 
these enrollments with projected labor demands, as identified in Graph 3, 
Chapter II, one may conclude that program expansion should be placed in 
the office education and health occupations areas. There is apparently 
great need for workers prepared to work in clerical and kindred jobs. By 
referring to Graph 1, Chapter II, one finds that, irregardless of the ap- 
parently large output of office education workers by area and local schools, 
the state is meeting only 15 per cent of the projected need. 
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'I Rakes 'National Mania' 
;! For College Degrees 
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By Bill Robertson 
1972 Newhousft News Service 

WASHINGTON. D.C. — One of 
the architects of the U.S. sys- 
tem of higher education, Repre-' 
sentative Edith Green (Dem., 
Ore.), now thinks the "national 
mania*' for college degrees 
may produce "the most schol- 
arly unemployment line in the 
world.'* 

In several respects, she sug- 
gests, the nation's higher edu- 
cation system is **out of con- 
trol." What's more, recent con- 
gressional actions will make 
matters worse before they im- 
prove, she believes. 

The higher education systemj 
she says, has assumed '^degree 
mill" proportions, and degrees 
are not producing desired re- 
sults. 

**We have all been reading in 
recent months of the numerous 
PhD's swelling the unemploy- 
ment ranks," Mrs. Green said 
recently. 

Vocational Training 

**I suggest that it is well past 
time we re-examine the national 
mania for bachelors and mas- 
ters and doctoral degrees. 

**It is my guess that millions 
of young people in college now 
are not there because they gen- 
uinely want to be, but because 
they and their parents have, in 



^ood faith, accepted tlie dictum 
that there is more prt»stige and' 
greater economic benefits for 
college graduates than nrm-eol- 
lege graduates." 

Mrs. Green cites a Labor ; 
Department study which con- 1 
eludes that less than 20 per 
cent of the jobs in the next 10 
years will require four years 
o£ college education. The re- 
mainder can be fUled by high 
school graduates and post- 
graduates with vocational or 
technical training. 

**It is my belief,'* bhe adds,! 
"that if we, as a nation, persist 
in downgrading vocational and 
technical training and, at the 
same time, continue this slav- 
ish bondage to academic de- 
grees, we may end up with the 
most scholarly unemployment 
lines in the world, filled by un- 
happy men and women who, 
had they but known the truth, 
would have originally chosen 
vocations in which they would 
now fmd themselves happily 
employed." 

Overextended 

The alleged ''degree mill" na- 
ture of colleges and universities 
apparently is somcthi ng that 
has developed in the last dec- 
ade, when the number of col- 
lege graduates in the labor 



per cent. 

Ironically, the mn e^<sc r;.i: -* 
be attributed, in |kji-u to ihc ct- 
loi*ls of Mrs. Grctn \\\\o, ^^r^ 
chairman of the House Special; 
Subcommittee on Educntion, 
has been one of higher educa- 
tion's most succeijsful advo- 
cates in Congress for years. 

Yet, in coming weeks, Mrs, : 
Green intends to go before ] 
the House Appropriations , 
Committee and try to 
courage federal spcndinj^ for 
a variety of major, new high- 
er education programs. 
**I think it is clear now/' ^hc 
explains, 'Mhat wc have over- 
extended ourselves badly .,. in 



terms of finances, the ijjonuscs 
we make, and the results wc 
get." 

*'The harsh truth is liicrc 
simply are not jobs for the 
young people we are running 
through the degree mill/' she 
asserts. 

**Highcr education has bocn . 
w a y overtJmphasizcd. The I ] 
greater needs now appear to ; : 
be in vocational and tcchnie-ai ; i 
training . . * at community l 
colleges and the like,"' ; 

To change education's env - 
phasis, I\lrs. Green adds, uill ' 
require some careful fiscal bal-*- 
ancing. Higher education can-. ^ 



I not be totalty dropped from the' 
I federal assir>tancc scheme 
' ''It is not in the best intcrciils 
I of the country to turn the (fi- 
inanciuij faucet off entirely,"' 
I she biciys. '^But 1 am very mucli 
1 opposed to expanding schools' 
further at t!ie moment." 
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It was estimated that the private secretarial schools in the 
state enroll approximately 2,500 students annually. C^*^) Both private 
and public training programs at the post secondaJ^y level have in train- 
ing approximately 4^200 persons each year. Totai secondary school effort 
is not readily identifiable when also considering non-reimbursed programs. 
Considering the potential output of both public and private schools at the 
post secondary level, it appears that those sources are training approxi- 
mately one-half of the number of workers needed annually, as predicted in 
Graph 3, Chapter II- 

Large numbers of health occupations job classifications may be 
found in the broad categories of service woirkers and professional techni- 
cal and kindred workers. Graph 1, Chapter ll> however, shows that training 
output, compared to state-wide need for woi"kei^s In this classification, is 
projected to be 50 per cent for the year u^de^ review* This output ranks 
second for all occupational groups offered in tb^ state. It should be 
noted that all reimbursed vocational health occupations training in Iowa, 
for occupations requiring less than a B.A. Degre^, is conducted in area 
schools at the post secondary level. 

Larg*^^ efforts are being expended by area schools in preparing 
persons for employment in trade and industrial occupations. Job classifi- 
cations for workers in this occupational gi^ouplng may be found in the De- 
partment of Labor Classifications of Service Workers and Craftsmen and 
Kindred Workers. When comparing the projected output with state-wide 
needs, (Graph 1), it is observed that approicimately 30 per cent of the 
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need is projected to be reached. 

The preparation of agricult;jral workers by area schools has been 
growing in recent years. Many of these occupational programs prepare per- 
sons for employment in off-farm agricultural occupations « According to 
the 1972 State Plan for Career Education, the projected training output 
amounted to only 24 per cent of the need, even though Graph 2, Chapter II, 
shows there will be a reduction of need for farm workers ► Many agriculture- 
related employment opportunities are being included in all other job 
clusters identified by the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Training effort in technical education, as reflected by the number 
of students enrolled, ranks fifth of all occupational groupings in the state. 
According to State Plan projections, the output of potential workers, com- 
pared to employment needs, is the greatest of seven occupational groupings 
at 73 per cent. In recent years, numerous national professional journals 
have predicted that there will be increasing need for technical workers. 
Iowa, according to State Plan projections, may not be experiencing the same 
need that is reported to be evident at the national level for technicians. 

The enrollment of persons in distributive occupations ranks 
number six of seven occupational groupings. This effort, by area schools, 
appears to be in balance percentage-wise with total occupational output 
from the area schools in seven occupational categories, when compared with 
projected labor market needs found on Graph 2. 

The first quarter enrollments reported by the Area School Branch 
of the Department of Public Instruction are 529 greater than the previous 
year. As pointed out earlier, the Area School Branch enrollments are 
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counted differently than the enrollments projected in the State Plan for 
Career Education, and as reported to the U. S, Office of Education in the 
Annual Report. Through the process of interpolation, by comparing the 
area schools enrollments and the IJ. S. Office of Education reported en- 
rollments for fiscal year 1971 with the area school enrollment for fiscal 
year 1971 and fiscal year 1972, it appears that the interpolated U. S. 
Office of Education enrollment for fiscal year 1972 should fall slightly 
short of the enrollment projected in the State Plan. At the time this 
report is being prepared, it was projected that the data for the annual 
report to the U. Office of Education would not be tabulated for another 
two months. For this reason, comparable figures were not available. 

Programatic Qfferlnj^ - During the 1971-72 school year, eleven 
area schools operated as area community colleges and four as area voca- 
tional-technical schools on twenty-five campuses across the state. The 
number of reimbursed and non-reimbursed. State Board approved, vocational- 
technical programs offered by individual area schools ranged from a low 
of ten programs to a high of thirty-six programs. 

Graph 20 shows that five area schools offered thirteen or fewer 
approved full-time preparatory vocational-technical programs, while four 
area schools offered twenty-eight or more vocational programs. Six area 
schools offered between nineteen and twenty-three vocational-technical 
programs. Those schools offering the fewest number of vocational- technica 1 
programs have smaller populations to seirve. Those schools with the largest 
offering are generally schools with the largest populations. The Area VII 
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school, provides the citizens^ within it5 area, one of the larj;esL numbers 
oE vocational-technical offerings and yet has a i^mailer population bai>L* 
than two other merged area schools that have a smaller program ol Leriu\:, 

Some area community college administrators are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about the need for their institution to provide 
greater vocational and technical opportunities for the population they 
are responsible for serving. Those community college administrators 
in schools that assumed responsibility for the operation of one or more 
former junior college needed several years to reorient their operation. 
There were numerous other reasons for lack of effort directed toward im- 
plementing new vocational- technical programs in some community colleges. 
During this same period of time, area schools that did not assume re- 
sponsibility for operating former junior colleges implemented large numbers 
of vocational and technical programs* 

It is recognized that student interests and abilities vary con- 
siderably and, therefore, it seems appropriate that each area school should 
provide as broad an offering of programs as possible to serve the needs 
of students in their merged area. It is apparent that each area school 
could not offer one of each of the programs located elsewhere in the state 
and that opportunities must remain open for any student in the state to 
attend any area school • Some students will find it impractical to attend 
an area school located in another area of the state and, therefore, it 
seems appropriate to review the breadth of offering of vocational-technical 
Q ro grams in each area school. Primary priority should be given for the use 
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of funds forthcoming from Public Law 92-318 for the os Labiish.menL of 
vocational-technical programs in area schools with limited offerings. 
Second priority should be given to expansion of vocational-technical of- 
ferings in schools having numerous programs and third priority should be 
given to further expansion of arts and science programs. 

The following analysis will be devoted to full-time preparatory 
programs contained in the seven occupational groupings identified in 
Table 3# It is recognised that area schools have operated special needs 
programs, however, because of limited Council staff time, these programs 
will be reviewed in a future Annual Report by the Council. The adult 
education effort of area and local schools will also be reviewed in a 
future Report by the Council • 

Program Voids - A review of Graph 21 illustrates the number 
of occupational programs, according to seven categories listed in the 
State Plan for Career Education, offered by each area school and for the 
whole state • 

Three area schools offer programs in four of the seven occupa- 
tional groups • The actual number of programs offered ranges from nineteen 
in one school to thirteen in another school and eleven in the third. All 
three of these schools offer no programs in distribution or home economics. 
One school, also, offers no health occupations programs* Two of the three 
schools offer no programs in the field of agriculture. 

It appears that the three area schools with comparatively limited 
gR^Qeadth in their offering (seven occupational clusters) should seriously 
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study employment opportunities and s-^udent interests in the fields for 
which voids exist in their institutions • Identi f icarion of ;.ur»;icient 
needs for programs of this type should precipiuace priority i;.iplen:c-iiL;.iLien 
of such programs - 

Placement records from post secondary home economics -re lei Led 
programs are reviewed earlier in this report- The reader may wish to 
refer to Graph 11, Chapter IV, to reviev; the placement record of these 
programs. Consideration should be given to approving home economics -re- 
lated wage-earning programs that have built in safeguards which will 
assure the student reasonable opportunities for employment after comple- 
tion of these programs. 

The ''State Total Graph^' of Graph 21, Chapter V, shows that the 
majority of area schools offer programs in five of the seven occupational 
clusters • 

New Programs in Fiscal Year 1972 - Mention was made earlier 
that the State Plan did not identify, specifically, new programs that 
would be offered in fiscal year 1972, however, the implementation of the 
labor market needs portion of the CENIS Project, plus the federal develop-- 
ment of State Plan guidelines that call for the use of measurable ob- 
jectives, should rectify this problem in the future. The State Plan did 
project the implementation of twenty-seven new programs which included: 

5 agriculture occupations 

7 health occupations 

5 office occupations 

1 program for the disadvantaged 



1 distribut ion occupations 

2 technical occupations 

5 trade and industrial occupations 

I program for the handicapped 

According to a publication by tiie Iowa Deparcirient of Public 

Instruction, forty-two new programs were operated for the first time in 

the 1971-72 school year. (36) These programs included: 

13 programs in agriculture (including nine 
veteran farm programs offered on a part« 
tir basis) . 

2 programs in distribution 

1 program in technical occupations 

12 programs in T fit I occupations 

3 programs in health occupations 
5 programs in office occupations 

3 programs in home economics occupations 
1 program in pre-career for high school students 
1 program for the disadvantaged and handicapped 
A discussion of area school efforts directed to serve the needs of secondary 
school students may be found in the secondary school portion of this report. 

Future Planning - The Council sent the area school superintendents 
a questionnaire in an effort to gain their opinion on a number of items re- 
lating to career and vocational education. Fourteen of the fifteen area 
school superintendents returned a completed questionnaire for a response of 
93 per cent. Item 33 in the questionnaire attempted to identify future 



plans oy area s^hoo^.^ Tor pX'^^^aSi char:^^ L':. V^Kie i.i5Ls 

responses receive^ ^.y i:he Vou:xil. I/t^ r^iador v;il1 vb.--^:-;vt; i'-.:^t .-^ 
STTiall nuiiiLer v5^' pe^ ceni. :;T l^'i-. ;n 3-L c.^::so->) :•: the are:: -^i :-:^' r- 
intendents chc::.e reveal Lh^ir luture pidi-^ lor i:roL;r..ri sL^atus cna;:^^^. 
Considerxng thoi:^ . who iT^^^ponded* only o::^^ jroc /..:..Cv>' r^^^^crzcd 
were planning co d:^:5cc ri::ir:jc^ one prograr^ whlcn v;a:-. iei;- ^/ned lo pLT:pare 
entry level cfiice workers. 

*^^ith respecL i^o idar^cc - type pru^.rava5 de^^luned to i^riawt pro- 
spective students rx the v/arld of work, iL v.-as :\^pcrt.ed in tna suir^v^-^y that 
there currently are fou?:Leen programs ruaccxoniag in sorae oi the fourteen 
responding area bc'c^coh Lo provide orientation and/or v;ork exploration in 
occupationai clusters* The inajority ct area school adrranis trators re- 
sponding indicated that exploratory areas were available in the follovn".ng 
areas: office occupations^ agriculture-business^ natural resources, and 
health occupati^>ns . A moderate amounic-of administrators reported offering 
exploratory areas in marketing and distribution , communication media, health 
occupations, and manufacturing. Very low indicated exploratory courses 
are being offered in the following areas: personal service, construction, 
and transportation* In addition, the Council is aware- that six area 
schools presently provide learning centers that focus on removing academic 
deficiencies of persons. The basic skills instruction offered in these , 
centers help remove individual deficiencies, so that persop.s will be able 
to pass the General Education Development Test and qualify for a high school 
equivalency certificate* Other types of human services are often available* 

O 
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Questionnaire 
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COUNCIL QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM ^^33 



33. 



In the chart below, please indicate: (1) The nun±)er of programs 
you are offering in each of the following areas; (2) The number 
of new programs you are planning in each of the following areas 
in the next three years, and (3) The number of programs you plan 
to discontinue in the next three years - 



Orien- 
tation 

to the Work 

World E xp lo- E n t -7 S e mi - Te ch - 

of Work ration Level Skilled Skilled nical 



Profes- 
sional 



DISTRIBUTIVE ED. 

1. Present Programs 

2 . New Programs 

3. Discontinue 

OFFICE EDUCATION 

1, Present Programs 

2 . New Programs 
3» Discontinue 

AGRICULTURE 

1. Present Programs 

2. New Programs 

3. Discontinue 

HOME ECONOMICS 

1. Present Progro^ns 

2. New Programs 

3. Discontinue 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

1. Present Programs 

2. New Programs 

3. Discontinue 

HEALTH 

1. Present Programs 

2. New Programs 

3. Discontinue 

SERVICE 

1. Present Programs 

2 . New Progrcons 

3. Discontinue 



W 



E 



1 

3 ■ ■'L 



m 3 



10 



\ 



JLCL 



10 



18 



2r 



40 



3 3 



12 



IT 



11 



3 



OTHERS (Specify Below) Table 4 

PROGRAM EXPANSION PLANS PROJECTED BY AREA SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
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This latter group of schools are beginning to uiove the focus of thoir 
learning centers to include career orientation and exploration. The 
majority of the fourteen instructional offerings are funded under the 
special needs portion of Public Law 90-575* While the operation of tlie 
centers is designed to first meet the needs of the disadvantaged and 
handicapped, many of the area schools are also making the facilities and 
services of these centers available to those without disabilities who need 
occupational orientation and exploration. Three area schools do not pro- 
vide a career orientation and exploration, or basic academic skills in- 
struction center. 

One area school reported that they planned to begin work explora- 
tion programs in office educations while a second area school reported 
that they would begin an exploration program that would include the occu- 
pation groups of distribution, office, agriculture and health. One of the 
two schools was already offering work exploration in trade and industrial 
occupations • Council field observations reveal that many secondary 
students do not have sufficient information about the world of work and, 
therefore, some fine it difficult to make wise job choices. It would be 
advantageous for all area schools to make available, to prospective students, 
a work orientation and exploration program or center to assist those stu- 
dents who are doubtful about future careers in making informed choices. 
When the career education concept is universally implemented in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the state, the need for the area school 
orientation and exploration centers may no longer exist* 
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Approximately 50 per cent of the area schools reported that, in 
the next three years, it should be expected that thirty-six new vocational 
education programs should be started. Included in this number should be 
nine programs to provide persons with skills to be employed in skilled 
occupations, twenty^two programs in technical occupations, and five pro- 
grams in professional occupations. Assuming that the responses of approx- 
imately fifty per cent of the schools are a reasonably accurate predictor 
of efforts of all area schools, it appears that heavy emphasis on future 
program development will he on the technical fields. The greatest ex- 
pansion of technical level programs should occur in the occupat jonal cate^ 
gories of distribution and trade and industrial occupations. Lesser numbers 
of programs will be started in the occupational categories of office and 
clerical, agriculture, health and service occupations. Reference should 
be made to Graph 1, Chapter II* This Graph compares projected training 
output with stated labor market needs found in the State Plan for Career 
Education* The reader will observe that the greatest output, compared to 
needy occurs in technical education* Recognition is given to the possi- 
bility that State Jlan labor market need data may not be valid. If the 
completion of the labor market needs portion of the CENIS Project reveals 
that the 1971 State Plan projections were reasonably accurate for techni- 
cal workers, there may be a need to council with area school administra- 
tors about their expansion plans and suggest other alternatives. 

Another factor that may be influencing area school administra- 
tors toward planning heavier iBmphasis on technical programs is current 
O Illation trends in the State and the current State General Aid Formula. 
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Generally, technical programs are t--:o years durai:ion, v^hila voca'cionai 
programs trend toward shorter duration, between three and eighteen nonths. 

In June of 1972, Mr, Richard Sydness oi the State Auditor's 
Office met with this Council and explained: By 1986. Iowa will have 
slightly xnore than a twenty-six per cent decline in the twelfth grade en- 
rollment* This may have the effect of reduc'.ue. the public and private 
post secondary school enrollment* (34) 

JUNE 1970 SCHOOL CENSUS (34) 



Under One Year 36,840 26.3% 

One Year 37,324 25.4% 

Two Year 41,429 17.2% 

Three Year 43,085 13.9% 

Four Year 46,191 7.7% 



Five Year 50,054 

* Percentage of population decline of five year old's 
The declining population may force area school administrators to extend 
all educational programs to two year's duration, in order to keep the 
classroom and laboratories full. Another possibility is for the Arts and 
Science Program to be extended to three years in the area schools • Some 
private two year colleges are already doing this. 

He further commented that: 

Current reimbursement practices may inhibit the 
implementation of more effective teaching tech- 
niques* The audio^tutorial aided instruction in 
one case has proved to be more efficient than 
traditional teaching methods. The area school, 
in effect, is being penalized because they can 
collect general aid for each student for only 
8 weekr> whereas, previously, they were able to 
collect the general aid for twelve weeks. (34) 
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It appears thac a trend may be appearing on the horizon in vhicii nev pro- 
grams will be established and existing programs adjusted because of pcnu- 
lation factors, rather than labor market and student needs • Programs nav 
be structured for disproprotionate lengths, compared the tine nccessary 
to impart the technical knowledge and skills, as well as developing the 
individual's other abilities to function effectively in society- 
There is a need to find S'^lnr ' , . .l-.-..:-, :.t.xi.^ ^r^^aLv^d by 
J'-!Cixaiug population, area school instructional scations, the general aid 
formula, and instructional efficiency and relate these to labor market 
needs and student interest. 

Related Academic Instruction - In an effort to expand the base 
of information needed to evaluate the area schools^ effort in meeting the 
educational needs of the population which they serve, the Council sent 
questionnaires to the fifteen area schools* vocational-technical instructors 
representing each of seven instrnr tion^l fields offeied. The Council re- 
ceived 68 per cent or 206 of the 298 questionnaires mailed to the instructors • 
This was accomplished through two mailings to the representative population. 
This was considered to be an acceptable response, compared to return re- 
sults in other survey efforts. 

Psychologists suggest that there is a positive relationship 
between an individual's success and his interest in the subject* Most 
students enroll in the vocational programs because they have a high level 
of interest in learning skills and technical knowledge necessary for 
competence in a particular field. These students are in need of certain 
O ated academic instruction to successfully achieve their goal* 
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Cooperation between the academic and vocational education inscructors is 
needed to orient specific course c:v.^ent to -e-t^ i:. dividual needs and ir:- 
terest. Approximately 55 per cent of the area -Ov " vocatio^nal- techni _ 
education instiructors - m^'^^ . > : -e survey v / rt^s icd the lv.- a 

iicaderni s, ir^structors re -vi ^iv., modify the focus of instructional 
content to meet individual needs and interests. Nearly all of these in- 
structors indicated they met periodically with the academic instructors for 
the purpose of coordinating academic instruction with the job training 
they are providing* Fifty per cent of this group indicated they met at 
least once a month* Nearly one-half of the inscructors reported their 
school tested individual students for competency in basic skills and then 
scheduled instructional programs keyed to the students' needs* 

The post secondary vocational education instructors were asked to 
respond to questions related to instruction in the areas of social science 
and English* Because of the way the .uestions on social science were con- 
structed, the results are non-conclusive and cannot be reported with any 
degree of accuracy • 

Communications, either written or oral, are a necessity for the 
success of an individual in his occupational choice. If the individual 
fails to coraraunicate his ideas or fails to understand the ideas of others, 
he cannot develop the proficiency needed to accomplish his job well* The 
majority of the instructors expressed the opinion that the related English 
instruction develops skills in conference-leading techniques, parliamentary 
procedure, writing technical reports, effective public speaking, and also 
developing a technical vocabulary useful for the consumer. Only about 



one-third of the iustructors were of the opinion chat relates English 
instruction provides units of instruction in interpreting niechanical 
drc.--"/.. sketches, scheraaL^c diagrams^ pictorial drawings, or thai skills. 

Were developed in analyzing terminology cormionly found in legal contracts. 
The post secondary career education instrucoors vere furthtr^c questioned 
concerning instruction in job application and interviewing techniques. 
Nearly all of those responding reported the English curriculum was pro* 
viding instruction in these areas. There appears to be a need to continue 
the encouragement for pragmatizing the related academic instruction offered 
to vocational and technical students in area schools, in order to fully 
implement the career education concept in the area schools. 

Post Secondary Administrators* Opinion - Career Education Concept 
In a short series of true or false questions, the Council attempted to as- 
certain the exposure of the administrators to the emerging career education 
concept* Thirty-five per cent of the area school administrators either did 
not reply or expressed the view that career education is a new name for 
vocational education. It should be stressed that Council opinion suggesLs 
that vocational education is only the j^b preparation part of the total 
career education concept # All of the area school administrators responding 
reported that their Board of Education had been exposed to essential con- 
cepts of career education* When asked to express their reaction that 
clusters of occupational programs ought to be available for students in 
fifteen major occupational areas in order to meet student needs, most felt 
it Wasn't applicable at the post secondary level, but rather the develop- 
ment should occur in the local elementary and secondary schools. 
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Pro^raa Justitication - The area school a&inistrators mt 
also questioned about the source data they used for justifying; and es- 
tablishing new programs in vocational-technical education. Host of the 
administrators ranked Labor Harket Surveys of the local comunitv as 
iing the nost important in establishing new programs. Students State- 
laent of Interest was ranked second in their selections, and suggestions 
from the business comnity ranked third. 



GUlDAxNXE AND COUNSELING 

Placement and Follow^-Up of Vocational Education Terriinators 
The 1971 Career Education Student Fol low-Up provided data on post second 
ary students enrolled in the fifteen area schools offering approved voca 
ticaal and technical education pro grains • The post secondary students, 
enrolled in vocational education programs, had a completion rate of seven 
three per cent. Graph 22 presents an analysis of the post secondary 
student follow-up, as of October, 1971, The Graph shows that, of those 
completing vocational education programs, seventy-five per cent are em- 
ployed full-time, while nineteen per cent are unemployed, five per cent 
are employed part-time and the status of one per cent of the graduates 
was unknovm. In the summary of placement results for 1971, the last two 
bars in Graph 2 reveal that^ of the 6,644 total enrollees, fifty-six per 
cent are employed or pursuing further education, while forty-four per ce 
were either not followed up, no data reported, are experiencing unemploy 
ment, t?r £>.re not working for miscellaneous reasons. It should be noted 
that directions accompanying the State follow-up reporting form specify 
'»A11 area school students terminating enrollment in an approved prepara- 
tory career education offering during the 1970-71 school year'** (should 
be included in the population to be surveyed). (29) Apparently, there 
is a reluctance on the part of area schools to follow-up those students 
who terminated vocational or technical programs without completing the 
program or there is a reluctance to report the employment status of the 
non-completers • 
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ANALYSIS OF POST SECONDARY STUDENT FOLLOW-UP, OCl . 1971 
Data From 1971 Career Education Follov/-up 

Chart by Iowa Career Education Advisory Council 
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Graph 12, Chapter IV, presents an analysis of the percentage of 
former students for whom their status is unknown or are not available for 
placement. Considering those who were enrolled in post secondary programs 
the occupational clusters with the greatest percentage of former students 
in this category were gainful home economics and health occupational educa 
tion. A third category that ranks high is trade and industrial occupa- 
tions. The lowest percentage of former students with status unknown or 
not available for placement occurred in agriculture, distribution, and 
office occupations • Overall, the area schools have a lower percentage of 
students with status unknown or not available for placement than secondary 
schools 

In addition to the 1971 State Career Education Student Follow-Up 
many of the area schools conduct a more in-depuh study to determine the 
effectiveness of their total program offerings. The Council requested 
and received copies of the various studies compiled by the area schools 
in the past year for the 1970-71 school year. A review of these studies 
showed that, generally, the data reported for vocational-technical gradu- 
ates is parallel to the data requested in the State Annual Follow -Up of 
vocational-technical students . 

Elsewhere in the study, the Council reports enrollment trends 
of area schools and community colleges from 1968 to the present. The 
reader will observe, by reviewing these charts, that the four area voca- 
tional-technical schools all experienced increases in enrollment in 
vocational-technical programs. There were no arts and science students 
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enrolled in these insci tut ions . With respect to the eleven comprehensive 
community colleges functioning within the State, three of these institu- 
tions experienced significant enrollment increases in vocational-technical 
programs. One of these three institutions did not assume responsibility 
for a previously established junior college. The remaining eight area 
community colleges that assumed administrative responsibility for the 
operation of one or more previously existing junior' colleges report no 
significant change of enrollment trends when comparing arts and science 
with vocational education. 

The major goals of a comprehensive community college include a 
commitment to meeting the needs of students. For this reason, the Coun- 
cil reviewed the latest follow-up reports from these institutions to 
determine whether an effort is being expended toward following up the arts 
and science students and to determine whether these programs are meeting 
the needs of students. This review yielded the following information: 

Three institutions did not follow up the 1971 arts and 
science graduates . 

Five institutions , some time near the end of their two 
years of schooling, questioned their arts and science 
students about their future plans. 

One school conducts a follow up of their arts and sci- 
ence students some time after they graduate. 

One schoo 1 questioned arts and science graduates con- 
cerning qualitative measures of instruction in the 
community college* 

One school did not submit a follow-up report. 

It is recognized that some arts and science programs are de- 
signed so that a student may qualify for employment upon graduation or 
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may complete the last two years of education to earn a B. A, Degree- 
Other students are enrolled in liberal studies which generally impart 
few employment skills and are designed mostly for transfer purposes., 

It appears that follow-up studies, based on intent, may have 
questionable credibility in terms of providing usfiable management infor- 
mation for school administrators to use for planning future institutional 
direction. Data illustrating actual arts and science graduate pursuits 
after graduation may provide a better basis for counseling future fresh- 
men entering the arts and science programs^ and might assist school ad- 
ministrators in keying educational program direction to real student 
needs, rather than assumed student needs or intentioned plans. Infor- 
mation about actual arts and science graduate pursuits could also assist 
in measuring the effectiveness of **terminal type^' arts and science pro- 
grams. There appears to be a need to improve the follow-up efforts of 
all post secondary area school students, both qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively • 

Alternative Methods for Student Follow -Up - The State of 
Minnesota has implemented a centralized state-wide student follow-up 
system to determine the status of those who have terminated from voca- 
tional-technical programs • The data is collected directly from the stu- 
dent and the student's employer* 

Four different types of follow-up reports have been developed 
from the data: 

1) A summary of data on all students followed up across the 
entire state* 
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2) A summary of data on students followed up in each 
curriculum area (s#g#, auto mechanics) across the 
the entire state. 

3) A summary of data on all students follow up within 
each school. 

4) A summary of data on students followed up within 
each curriculum area within each school. 

The employers are also surveyed to evaluate the graduates by comparing 
them with other members of their work force. 

The Vocational Follow-^Up Project is conducted by a highly 
specialized staff which is responsive to the needs of the vocational- 
technical schools and the State. Department in Minnesota. This approach 
tends to provide an efficient vehicle for gathering such follow-up in- 
formation. The Iowa system seems to be more cumbersome by requiring each 
the schools to follow up its own students. Efficiency is increased 
not only in terms of the economics of being able to finance a central 
unit more inexpensively than it is possible when taking time from 
guidance and instruction personnel in each area school, but also in 
terms of being able to gather comparable data from each of the schools. 
(55) In a phone conversation with Dr. David Pucel, Project Director of 
Minnesota's Vocational Follow-Up Project, he stated that student follow- 
up costs averaged approximately $5.00 per student after the initial 
systems development. (47) This Project was financed by state alloca- 
tions of research funds from the federal government. 
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FINANCIAL ANALYSES 

InEorTnation Source 

In an effort to sample the vocational education financial needs 
of the area schools, the Council sent questionnaires to 298 area school 
instructors, in the fifteen merged area schools. The questionnaires 
were sent to all the area schools, so as to compensate for regional dif- 
ferences that may exist in the state and provide a clearer picture of 
the total needs of the area schools. In order to identify future finan- 
cial needs, the instructors were questioned about their opinions on teach- 
ing equipment and supply needs. The career education programs surveyed 
were: office education, trade and industrial, health occupations; dis- 
tributive education and home economics- Through a mechanical error, the 
vocational agriculture instructors at the post secondary level were not 
sent questionnaires; however, ins tructors from other fields providing 
''support" instruction for agriculture programs were surveyed. 
Equipment and Supplies 

The need for equipment varies with the type of program offered,, 
for example, dis tx^ibutive programs usually place heavier practical ex- 
perience emphasis through use of the cooperative method of ter.ching which 
requires less equipment. The length of the program also tends to have an 
effect on the amount of equipment needed. 

The responses to the questionnaire relating to equipment will 
be discussed by program, rather than collectively, to provide a clear in- 
dication of the typical individual program need included in this survey 
sample. 
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Hoine Economics - Six ot" the thirteen post secondary home eco- 
nomics instructors responded to the quest ionaire . The number of responses 
is so small that the results cannot be considered to be significant. 

Office Education - Forty-eight reimbursed post secondary office 
education instructors were included in the sample of the Council survey. 
Thirty-five of this number returned questionnaires for a response of near- 
ly seventy-five per cent. The majority of those returning questionnaires, 
seventy-five per cent, utilized both the laboratory and cooperative method 
for instructing their students. Forty per cent of this group was of the 
opinion that their equipment was modern and up-to-date and that no re- 
placements were needed in the near future. A larger percentage of the 
total group responding, fifty-seven per cent, expressed the view that, 
while their equipment is presently adequate for instructional purposes, 
in a short time it will become obsolete and should be replaced. 

Approximately fifty-five per cent of the office education 
coordinators who responded have expended the effort necessary to identify 
the number of dollars that will be needed to up-date their equipment in 
the future. The vast majority that did respond estimated that their 
future up-*dating needs would cost the local school district $10,000 or 
less. Fourteen per cent of the respondents reported that the replacement 
cost for worn out or obsolete equipment would be $10,000 to $50,000. The 
instructors reported that their administration would be able to expend 
sufficient funds to buy replacement or additional equipment if state or 
federal funds were available to reimburse at least fifty per cent of the 
Q cost of the equipment- 
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Nearly sixty per cent of the responding instructors had presented 
to their administration, in recent years, a written ''Status of Major Equip- 
ment Report" for planning and budgeting purposes. Nearly 85 per cent had 
visited verbally with their administration about the equipment and supply 
needs, while only twenty-eight per cent had developed a five or ten year 
replacement or acquisition of new equipment plan to satisfy the laboratory 
instructional needs. 

The office education instructors were further questioned concern- 
ing the extent to which existing laboratory equipment was used during the 
day for instructional purposes. More than two-thirds of the instructors 
reported that the equipment was used six hours during the normal school 
day, and more than two-thirds reported that their laboratories were used 
for adult education programs each year* 

In any laboratory situation, it is impractical to expect that 
all equipment and work stations were used all of the time, because some 
instructional equipment is used in support of other equipment for teach- 
ing purposes and, therefore, become a part**time training station. Almost 
fifty per cent of the instructors reported that between five and ten per 
cent of their training stations were vacant during the instructional 
periods • Slightly more than twenty-five per cent reported that between 
ten and fifteen per /r^.it of their tra^'.ning stations were vacant during 
instructional periods. Only five instructors (twelve per cent) reported 
that more than twenty-five per cent of their training stations were vacant 
each instructional period. 

EKLC 



Distributive Education - Nineteen post secondary distribu- 
tive education instructors were included in the sample of the Council 
survey. Fifteen of this number returned questionnaires for a response 
of seventy-nine per cent. Nearly seventy-five per cent of the respond- 
ing instructors utilized the laboratory and cooperative method for in- 
structing their students* Forty per cent of this group was of the 
opinion that their equipment was modern and up-to-date and that no re- 
placements were needed in the near future. A smaller percentage (thirty- 
three per cent) expressed the view that, while their equipment is pre- 
sently adequate for instructional purposes, in a short time it will be- 
come obsolete and should be replaced* Forty per cent of the distributive 
education instructors who responded have expended the effort necessary 
to identify the number of dollars that will be needed to up-date their 
equipment in the future* Because the number of responses is small, the 
results cannot be considered reliable. However, all of those that re- 
sponded estimated their future up-dating needs would cost the area school 
$10,000 or less. Nearly half of the instructors reported that their ad- 
ministration would be able to expend sufficient funds to buy replacements 
or additional equipment if state or federal funds were available to re- 
imburse at least fifty per cent of the cost of equipment. 

Approximately forty per cent of the instructors had presented 
to the administration, in recent years, a "Status of Major Equipment 
Report" for planning and budg«sting purposes. Approximately ninety per 
cent had visited verbally with their administration about equipment and 
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supply needs, while only thirteen per cent had developed a five or ten 
year replacement or acquisition of new equipment plan to satisfy the 
laboratory instructional needs* 

The distributive education instructors were further questioned 
concerning the extent to which existing laboratory equipment was use'' 
during the day for instructional purposes. Fifty-five per cent utilized 
their equipment three hours during the normal day, while nearly thi teen 
per cent reported using their equipment six hours during the day* v>n3y 
a small per cent (thirteen per cent) reported that their laboratories 
were used for adult education programs each year. 

In an effort to determine the utilization of work stations 
during each period, nearly thirty-five per cent reported that only five 
to ten per cent of their training stations were vacant during the periods. 
Only two instructors (6.6 per cent) reported vacant stations fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent of the time, while thirteen per cent reported that 
more than twenty-five per cent of their training stations were empty 
each instructional period. 

Health Occupations - Fifty-nine reimbursed post secondary 
health occupation instructors were included in the sample of the Council 
survey* Forty-five of this number returned questionnaires for a re- 
sponse of seventy-six per cent. Eleven per cent of this instructors used 
the laboratory method of instruction, while seventy-six per cent utilized 
the laboratory and cooperative method. Thirty-two per cent of this group 
were of the opinion that their equipment was modern and up-to-date and 
ER^C that no replacements were needed in the near future. Nearly ore-half 
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expressed the view that, while their equipment was adequate for insLruc- 
tional purposes, in a short time it would be obsolete and should be re- 
placed» Ten per cent felt their equipment was out-of-date, but in good 
repair* Approximately forty-six per cent of the health occupation in- 
structors who responded have expended the effort necessary to identify 
the number of dollars that wxll be needed to up-date their equipment 
in the future. Nearly fifteen per cent estimated that their replacement 
need would cost the area school district $2^000 or less. Thirty-one per 
cent estimated the cost at between $2,000 and $10,000- Five respondents 
reported that the replacement cost fcr obsolete or worn out equipment 
would be $10,000 to $50,000* Nearly one-half of the instructors re- 
ported that their administration would be able to expend sufficient 
funds to buy replacement or additional equipment if state or federal 
funds were available to reimburse at least fifty per cent of the cost 
of equipment. 

Two-thirds of the instructors had presented to the administra- 
tion, in recent years, a written "Status of Major Equipn:ent Report*^ for 
planning and budgeting purposes. While seventy-six per cent reported 
they had visited verbally with their administration about equipment and 
supply needs, only twenty-six per cent had developed a five or ten year 
replacement or acquisition plan to satisfy the laboratory instructional 
equipment needs • 

The health occupations instructo.rs were questioned concerning 
the extent to which existing laboratory equipment was used during the 
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day for instructional purposes. Nearly fifty per cent of ihe instructors 
reported that their equipment was used six hours during the normal school 
day, and forty-eight per cent reported that their laboratories were used 
for adult education programs each year. Thirty-five per cent of the in- 
structors reported that less than ten per cent of their work stations 
were empty each instructional period. Approximately seven per cent re- 
ported that between ten to fifteen per cent of their training stations 
were vacant during instructional periods. Thirty-two per cent of the in- 
structors repeated that less than fifteen per cent of their training 
stations were empty each .instructional period. 

Trade and Industries - One hundred and fifty-nine reimbursed 
post secondary trades and industries coordinators or instructors were 
included in the sample of the Council survey. One hundred and five of 
this number returned questionnaires for a response of sixty-five per cent. 
Trades and industries programs include both cooperative or preparatory 
types of instruction. The cooperative method of instruction in trades 
and industries at the po^rt secondary level includes the use of laboratory 
and classroom irstruction, followed by sequences of on-the-job training 
offered throughout the program or, in some cases , ^ during the summer re- 
cess only. The preparatory type of program is used almost exclusively 
at the post secondary level of instruction. The majority of these in- 
structors (sixty-seven per cent of 105 respondents) utilized the labora- 
tory method for instructing their students, while twenty-five per cent 
utilized the laboratory and cooperative method. The largest percentage 
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of this group expressed the view that, whiLe their equipment 
is presently adequate for instructional purposes, in a short Lime it will 
be obsolete and should be replaced. The next largest group was of the 
opinion that their equipment was modern and up-to-date for the present 
programs and no replacements were needed. A smaller percentage felt 
their equipment was out-of-date and needed replaced. Sixty-three per 
cent of the trade and industrial instructors responded that they had ex- 
pended the effort necessary to identify the number of dollars that will 
be needed to up-date their equipment in the future. Twenty-four per 
cent reported that their future needs would require from $10,000 to 
$50,000 for the purchase of new or replacement equipment. Another 
thirt>-two per cent estimated replacement costs at $10^000 or less. Sixty- 
six per cent of the instructors reported that their administration would 
be able to expend sufficient funds to buy replacement or additional equip- 
ment if state or federal funds were available to reimburse at least fifty 
per cent of the cost of the equipment. 

Approximately sixty per cent of the instructors had presented 
to the administration, in recent years, a written ''Status of Major Equip- 
ment Report*' for planning and budgeting purposes. More than eighty-five 
per cent had communicated verbally with their administration about equip- 
ment and supply needs, while only twenty per cent had developed a five 
or ten year replacement or acquisition of new equipment plan to satisfy 
the laboratory instructional needs. 
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The trade and industry instructors were further questioned con- 
cerning the extent to which existing laboratory oc[uipmcnt was used during; 
the day for instructional pusposes. Sixty-two p'jr cent of the instructors 
reported that the equipment was used six hours of the normal school day 
and sixty-five per cent reported that their laboratories were used lor 
adult education programs each year. Forty per cent of the trades and in- 
dustries instructors responded that between five per cent and ten per cent 
of their work stations were vacant daring the daily instructional period. 
Twenty- three per cenc reported that between fifteen and twenty-five per 
cent were vacant during the period. Six programs reported more than 
twenty-five per cent of their training stations were empty each daily in- 
structional period. 

The trade and industry instructors have indicated a definite 
future need for the replacement of equipment and expansion of ncv prograra 
offerings. 
Sutimar y 

This unit of the annual report was probed to assist state and 
area school administrators in viewing financing problems that may appear 
on the horizon. 

The amjority of area school vocational instructors included 
in this survey reported that their teaching equipment was modern and up- 
to-date. The group that reported they had the most up-to-date instruc- 
tional laboratories were the office education instructors, while the 
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programs with the Least up-to-date equipment was in health occupations • 

The majority o£ instructors who reported the need to replace 
obsolete or worn out equipment stated that less than $10,000 would be re- 
quired for up-dating, A very high percentage of the instructors vjho re- 
ported equipment needs also reported that their administration would be 
able to purchase the necessary new equipment if fifty per cent of the cost 
would be reimbursed from state and federal funds. 

The instructors were questioned about the action they had taken 
to appraise their local administrator of the equipment needs. Instructors 
in three of the four service areas reported that more than fifty per cent 
had developed a written *'Status of Major Equipment Report^* that had been 
filed with their administrators. Over eighty per cent of the instructors 
had spoken to their administrator about their needs which implies that 
thirty per cent of the population that didn^t prepare a written report 
did take the time to speak to their administrators about their needs. 
More than twenty per cent of the instructors surveyed had developed a re- 
placement plan which could be used by their administration, so that needed 
replacement equipment could be purchased in an orderly manner over several 
years ^ 

All service areas reported ri high level of usage of their 
laboratory facilities with few vacant training stations. There also ap- 
pears to be extensive use of post secondary facilities for adult education 
programs. 

ERLC 
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During the June, 1972 Council meeting Mr* Richard Sydness of the 
State Adulter's Office discussed financial factors relaLing to area school 
operations. Accoraing to audited figures, the value of the fixed assets 
of the fifteen area schools amounts to $55, 13 1, 526, OC . (34) The fixed 
assets of area schools include nhe value of buildings, equipment, and 
furniture. The e:-timated value of equipment and furniture in all 

fifteen area schools is $15,000,000.00. (48) It has been iiiuggcsted that 
legislation be drafted to provide for area schools to set aside funds 
equal to the annual depreciation of the equipment to allow for reserves 
to purchase new equipment when existing equipment becomes obsolete or in- 
operative. (34) 
Appropriations and Allocations 

V ocational Aid Funding Trends - The reader should refer to 
Graph 4, Chapter II, for a comparison of area school vocational alloca- 
tions to total state and federal allocations for vocational and technical 
education. This Graph also compares the post secondary allocations to 
secondary school allocations* It is of interest to note that the total 
post secondary allocations have increased approximately thirty-three and 
three tenths per cent from fiscal year 1968 through fiscal year 1972. 
The per cent increase is due, apparently, to increased federal allocations, 
since state allocations for vocational-technical education have not in- 
creased as greatly in the five year period. While. the approximate one- 
third increase in allocations for area schools, for vocational programs, 
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over a five year period may appear to be sizable, the increase amounts to 
approximately six and seven tenths per cent annually which is nearly equiva- 
lent to the nation-wide inflation rate over the same period. 

Graph 22 illustrates the various appropriations made for all vo- 
cational education by the State Legislature for six years. One particularly 
interesting point should be highlighted. Biannually, area school general 
aid has been increased from $12,000,000 in 1967-69 to $25. ■-^70,000 in 1971- 
73, for an increase of approximately 108 per cent. During the same period, 
total state vocational appropriations have increased from $12,000 3000 to 
$13,800,000 for a mere increase of fifteen per cent during the three bien- 
niums. There appears to be a need to review legislative interest in plac- 
iT^g greater emphasis on the expansion of vocational and technical programs 
in area schools. 

Also to be considered is the fact that area schools have con- 
tinued to increase their vocational-technical program offering during the 
past five years- Should the State Legislature continue to fund vocational 
and technical programs in accord with its recent past performance, will 
there be sufficient programs .available to meet the needs of the numbers 
of student who are now expressing increasing interest in preparing for 
work in a vocational-technical program, rather than pursuing a B.A, Degree? 

General Aid Funding Trends - Table 5 summarizes the financial 
appropriations by the State Legislature for general aid app r op r r a t i o ns for 
the six years from fiscal year 1968 through fiscal year 1973 # With respect 
ERJC^ these appropriations for undergraduate post secondary education during 
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the 1967-69 bienniur;, the regents institutions received $119,240,000, 
compared to $12,000,000 for area schools or approximately one per cent 
of the total going to area sch ols. During the 1971-73 biennium, the 
regents institutions received $154, 675>000, while the area schools re- 
ceived $25 J 970,000 for approximately eighty-five per cent of the general 
aid going to the regents institutions. 

Appropriations for construction have been greater to the Board 
of Regents institutions than to area schools, however, not to the extent 
as has the general aid appropriations. 
Pro grama tic Costs 

Introduction - Section 286A.12 of the Iowa Code provides for 

the establishment of a uniform accounting system for area schools. The 

law states that: 

"Tht, superintendent of public instruction shall establish a 
uniform accounting system for area schools subject to the 
approval of the auditor of state. The accounting system 
shall provide for crediting all funds received in the form 
of federal aid, st":-; aid, tuition, and miscellaneous fees 
to four separate accounts as follows: 

1. Arts and science education 

2. Vocational-technical education 

3. General adult education 

4. Co-operative programs or services 

All expenditures shall be charged to the appropriate ac- 
counts. No funds shall be trv^nsf erred from one account to 
another without the approval of the superintendent of public 
instruction, and notification of all such transfers shall be 
given to the state comptroller. The accounting system of 
each area school shall be audited annually by the auditor of 
state.'' (63GA.ch 190, 4[2]) (9-22) 
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It should be noted that each area board of educai-i^n vas eiven t' o 
latitude to spend its 3/4 mill local tax levy for any purpose. 

The State Auditor's Office, working cooperatively with the De- 
partment of public Instruction and the business managers of soirte area 
schools 5 in an advisory capacity, developed procedures for accounting 
for prcgram costs in accord with the Iowa Code, They established that 
direct program costs include such items as instructional salaries, equip- 
ment and supply costs, directly attributable to the program, and func- 
tional administrative costs and building costs p , orated to the progra^r. .'ad 
based on the square footage of rpace used in the program. Indirect pro- 
gram costs are also included in the calculation of total program cost. 
These indirect costs include the cost of general administration, student 
services, learning resource centers and organized research. The cost of 
ittributable salaries, building, furniture and the like are included in 
the total of indirect costs. The prorating of these indirect costs is 
made according to the total contact hours of instruction currently of- 
fered in each of the four educational functions listed in the law. 

During recent years, the State Board of Public Instruction las 
been approving additional programs, based on recommendations of its staff, 
as funded or unfunded programs » The area school administrators submit 
budgets for each vocational-technical program to the Department of Public 
Instruction covering their estimated financial needs for each fiscal year. 
These needs are expressed i terms of total program cost and the portion 
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of expected reimbursernent i rom state and federal vucationai ^id i\;i.ds. 
First priority is ^iven to allocating vocational aid funds v: n a proporti.-r. 
basis to existing operational vocational technical programs. If all oi 
the vocational aid funds are coimnitted to existing proiirams, then the area 
schools are allowed to operate new programs, however, these new pr^crarr^s 
are not allocated any state or federal vocational aid funds. The area 
schools must locate other sources of funds in their bud^or to .support, anv 
new programs* One of the other sources includes the local 3/^ mill tax 
levy. The area board may use these funds to totally support new voca- 
L?onal programs. Another source of funds are past year ^'left-overs'^ from 
existing operating vocational and technical programs. If the estimated 
budget for a program was greater than the actual cost of the program, the 
excess amount may be directed to funding the new vocational program(s)^ 
A third source of funds that area schools might use for funding new voca- 
tional prot^ranis are funds carried over from the previous fiscal years. 
Currently, the Iowa Code is silent as to how area schools shall use carry- 
over funds. Therefore, funds left over from arts and science programs 
might be used to establish new vocational-technical programs or vice versa. 

Funding Levels - Graph 24 shows, from State Auditor^s Reports, 
the amount of state and federal vocational aid funds used to reimburse 
vocational-technical programs on a state-wide basis, compared to audited 
total cost of programs for three fiscal years, from 1969 through 1971. 
Possibly, Gra^^h 25 presents more met^ningful information by showing the 
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percentage of state and federal vocational aid usLi to suppcri il^y i.l,-. 
cost of prograius in area schools* Dui ..g .^sc<^i year l'i69. area scr.^oi- 
received 59*6 per cent of the audited total cost of prcgr.-^-.:; needed to 
support all cf their vocaticnal'techai cai pr'^gr^^rs i rom state ana icdera^ 
vocational aid. In fiscal year i'- ^0, this air.ount vas reduced to t::irtv- 
five per cent, while in fiscal year 1971, this amount increastid '.^ -0*5 
per cent. It is important tc note that fiscal year 1970 was the lirsi 
year in which area schools were required by Se tion 286A* 12 to charge 
all income and expenditures to the aprropriate accounts for the four 
educational functions described in Section 286A,12 of the Iowa Code. Al- 
though the State Auditor's Office had attempted to identify a proper 
allocation of r^^pcome and expenditures from available data for previous 
years, this portion of the Code p ohibited the transfer of funds from 
one educational function to an unless approved by the Superintendent 

of Public Instruction, after fiscal year 1969. 

An analysis of the 1971 Auditor of Staters consolUdted opcrt. 
(Schedule 3) reveals that, on a state-wide basis, the area schools ex- 
pended the following amounts from their three-quarter mill local tax lew 
and miscellaneous receipts, including carry-overs from previous years on: 
Arts and Sciences $2,500,301.98 
VocationaUTechnical 2 , 945 , 1 17 . 98 

Adult Education 392,300.39 (35) 
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It should be further pointed out that all of the area schooU: in t::.^ S;a:o 
shoved a total of $5,705,^51*25 undistributed balance at the end .1 :isc-^ 
year 1971. The balances for individual area schools ranged fror. Si5Z.^7-. 00 
to $1,019,030.84, Tne majority of the balances rar ;ed fro::: S2Q0,00u.00 to 
$380,000.00. (35) It appears that the reserves 01 the vast r.ajcrinv o: 
the area schools are becoming dangerously low* It aisc appears dev^.^j^- 
ment of new vocational-technical programs in area schools v;: ] ^ onlv ac- 
complished through the appropriation of additional state funds oamarkec 
for vocational-technical education, additional funds made available ur.der 
authority of Public La^^ 92-318, and/or ne discontinuance of some icss of- 
lective programs and the diversion of funds from these prograns to nev. 
programs . 

Program Cost Variation ^ {:.-.) - During fiscal year 1971, tho 
cost per fuli-time equivalent e . .lent for area school st: donts ranged 
between $952*00 and $1,876.00 for the school year with the cost for all but 
two of the schools ranging between $1,288.00 and $1,616.00. For compara- 
tive purposes, the cost of instruction for the freshman year at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa is estimated at $1,500.00, while the cost of instruction 
at Iowa's private colleges for each year of the four years ra.iges between 
$2,400.00 and $3,400.00. Further comparison reveals thau t* ^. full-time 
equivalent enrollment annual average cost for area school students en- 
rolled in arts and science programs is approximately $1,047.00, while the 
average cost for vocational-technical students is $1,472.00. Considering 
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freshman studeriwS in ar::s .-ni •. :ir .-t:, ^n:..i_cir-. : : , .rv- ^^re 
functioning : 'ic^^^r_ 1 . 

area schools- F'.r .n^tance. ^. . : n^r...... ion aruiLir.., _r.,r-..:..: run-. 

frc:a lo S5.:.r ;er in;- ri_::l.: r..—, -v r ^^Lnient. 'nilo -^t 

ran^-e: in clerica^-lnilness o:'fi^e prc^r!ci-.3 rn./^^rtd ten area ^ch^^^i.s 
ranges between $1.22 to ^4.82 ..i.r student, po instructiL nu^ i.v The 
cost variation is due . len/m of the pro^ra::., ::;e nur.bor jl btudents 
enrolled, the an^ount: of ec Toent available and the like. Currently, no 
system is available to r-.e^sr.re the el lectiveness of the ,.ro^;i"an]. as re- 
ported by former students ar.d err^p'.oyers. Until more detailed iol2ow-uo data 
is available, there is no basis to determine whether the expending of $4.82 
per student, per instruction hour, yields a student better prepared for 
compc itive empioyirtcnt • When comparable data available, it viU al^o 
be necessary to deterraine whetx.er lo\<rer cost, per instructional noui , will 
provide sufficient iinstractjr:._j so that the indi\^aual will oe able to com- 
pete effectively in entry level eriployment and have sufficient motivation 
to continue his education on a commuter basis in private or public colleges 
and univertities or community colleges if he sees the need for furthering 
his education. The reader should refer to the Guidance, Follow-Up and 
Placement portion of this report for furthp.r information on current efforts 
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to icllow UD studenis, 

Inere i5 ^ neeci to iden:i:v su£iiia:ive instrjci.iiai laci^rs 

^ 4 

and relate these factors to insrr..iCi:c:al per hour ccs:.^, so t:al L'.e r... : 
sfficient ccst-cualitv ratio can assurec 
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CHAPTER 5 
SUMMARY AXD CQNCLU SIGNS 

The 1972 State Plan for Career Education, in places, is vapje. This 
quality dirairiishes its value as a true planning; docun^ient- Forth- 
coming labor market information may be of value in clarifvii:^: hunuro. 
State Plans. 

Secondary school students are expressing greater interest in pursuing 
post secondary vocational-technical programs in area schools. This 
may bewhy projected arts and science enrollments in area schools 
generally did not ma Ler ia li ?:e . 

Future vocational and technical program planning shoiild be enhanced 
by annual labor market needs surveys* Results of these surveys will 
provide for more definitive data to be contained in the State Plan 
for Career Education. 

Student attitudes and opinion, according to one congressional leader, 
reflact greater youth interest in vocational- technical programs and a 
need for more of this type of education with less emphasis on arts and 
science programs p 

Area Community Colleges that assumed responsibility for one or more 
junior colleges were not able to aggressively implement vocational and 
technical programs during the early years of the area school movement 
in lowa. Now that these institutions are able to implement vocational 
technical programs, state and federal vocational education funds have 
been committed elsewhere. 



clonal clusters idenLified i r. rr.u 

whan compared tu e-pU-.-rre-t ^-^^ r u Mr. : i ; ^ 

Sor:;e area 5cno-..'l;3 ■::^rv vid^ l:.^-.. r ... ^. ^ ^ :\ l t,. 1 o 
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c a r 'J c r c c i c c : « 

PopuLauion Lrei:d- and the SLaLe ^ev:era^ j . :'.^r:M:l.i : j.rc::;. 

area school administraiKirs to extend vocatiorai arid L^c!::.ic<ii pr^ ..T.irT: 
lengths to disproportionate lengtiis, in order tr- keep Li.oir 5:CiU iiis 
financially solvent • 

Council survey results reveal that selected academic instrocLior, in 
the majority of area schools is related to the world oi '.^'ork, itowevor, 
lesser numbers of communication skills instructors devote any tiir.e Ll^ 
skill building in interpreting; technical il lus tratieMrs arid de\'olopin.^ an 
understanding of common legal terminology. 

The 1971 vocational-technical student follow-up efforts and the re-- 
sultant reports do not reflect the reasons for almost Corty-fivc- ]>or 
cent of the post secondary vocational-technical enrollees experiencing 
some form of unemployment or not reporting their status. 
Current efforts at following-up of both vocational-technical and arts 
and science students enrolled in area schools lack sufficient detail 
to yield useful management information. 

The post secondary vocational and technical instructors, sampled by a 
Council survey, report that generally their instructional equipment is in 
serviceable condition, however^ in the not-to-distant future, an exten- 
Q sive replacement program may need to be implemented. 
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State appropriations ana ailocatic-ns for pest .-;da r-/ v. ::: : 

technical prograins are less than general aid a; r r.: i l i : r 
grad- ate study at the regents ins ti tunions and i.e.-.;- : 
aid appropriations for area schools. C-eneral ^^d ir.c r^-..:. v.. :• r iv-. 
schools have been far greater than those tor \-..'C a l i na 1 l. ^ , 
education • 

Area schools, state wide, are spending sligntly r:~;ore ci t::co'r l-c-i] 
3/4 mill tax levy on vocational technical programs than on arts :]-d 
science programs ♦ 

Costs of like types of programs among area schools vary great I v- 



2. Primary emphasis shcuid be given lor Lnc: v^se v, i" i r^rty.co:::i:\.: 
funds to broadening the vocational-technical prc\^ran: oildriu,^ m 
area schools with limited offerings* Secondary emphasis siiouid i^e 
given to expansion of program offering in schooi;'^> already p- ^^v. sc s 1 n 
a broad offering. 

3. Opportunities for residents of the Str^te to attend any area 
school in the State be continued. 

4. Area schools that have voids in their program offerings in the 
fields of dist ri but ion J hoine economics ^ health occupations ^ aijd 
agriculture should implement programs in these occupational fie ids, 
keyed to labor market needs, to provide programs for students v;ho 
have talents and interests in these fields of employment trainir.g* 

5. Area Schools should provide structured occupational exploration 
opportunities for those students who are doubtful about career op- 
portunities • 

6. Area schools excercise caution in implementing technical level 
and home economics programs to be reasonably sure employment oppor- 
tunities will exist for program graduates. 



basic lecai c^^- rr:ino L,. . 

9. Foiiow-up eiiccl^' vastly i::;provod lor ooLi^ vocaiionai- 
teclinical s tiudo ^.^ and ai'Ls and science sLudciii.^ , and thai cori- 
sideration be given to Lhe esiiabl ishiTient of a central i.icd a.^er.cv 
to assume responsibility for this work. 

10. Legislative action be taken to provide for area scliools Ikj 
accuTiiulate funds based on the depreciation rates of capital equip- 
ment . 

11, An assessment of area scliool vocat ionai -te'rhnicai proj-;rarns be 
keyed to achieve the most efficient cost^quality ratio. 
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Novenber 17, i'-'70 
May 25, 19/1 

June 25, 1971 

No. ember 18, 197 L 
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•^^ u n c i 1 Bluffs - l: i . o c 1 \- i i l e d • 

Counci 1 r A ty 

Levels Central Cc-:T;i]ni ty 
Iowa Wo stern Co'TduuVi i t y Co 1 Ic-^q 
Conducted Public Hoar 1:1.; 

Decorah - Schoo Is visited. 

Decorah Cornrnuni ty 
South Winneshiek - Calniar 
Howard-Winneshiek Conimuni ty - Cr<Bsco 
Northeast Iowa Area Voc. Tech. School 
Conducted Pub lie Hear in jj; 

Estherville - Schools visited* 

Einmetsburg Community 
Estherville Communi ty 
low^a Lakes Coinmuni ty Co 1 lege 
Blue Earth Minneso ta Cent ra 1 
Vocational Faci lity 
Conducted Public Hearing 

July 1971 through June 1972 

Ottumwa - Schools visited. 
Ottumwa Community 

Davis County Community - Bloomfield 
Eddyvi lie Community 
Iowa Tech Community College 
Conducted Public Hearing 

Sioux City ^ Schools visited* 

Sioux City Communi ty 
LaMars Community 
Western Iowa Tech 
Conducted Public Hearing 



